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ESSAY  ON  MODERN  MISSIONS. 

-ii\ 

...  '  •  ^1 

The  subject  of  missions,  domestic  and  foreign, 
occupies,  so  large  a  place  among  the  modern  efforts 
which  are  made  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
excites  so  much  interest  in  the  public  mind,  that  the 
greater  ,  part  of  the  religious  magazines  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  already  numerous  and  multiplying,  arehiled  with 
the  details’of  their  operations.  So  great  is  the  ex¬ 
citement  on  this  subject  that  the  papers  containing 
intelligence  of  its  movements,  are  likely  soon  to  ri¬ 
val  in  the  extent  of  their  circulation,  those  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  character.  'All  Christendom  almost  is  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Important  results  may  be  expected,  and  must 
be  produced,  by  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  by 
public  sentiment  to  these  exertions.  . 

■We  intend,  in  this  paper,  to  inquire  into  the  caus¬ 
es  which  have  operated  to  produce  this  great  and  ge¬ 
neral  excitement  to  missionary  action.  It 'consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  remarkable  signs  of  the  times,  in 
whieh  \ve  live,  to  which'  no  Christian  should  be  in¬ 
attentive.  Were  all  this  produced  by  a  lovfe  of  real 
religion,  pure  and  undehled,  and  the  result  of  benev¬ 
olent  sympathies' awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  sin¬ 
cere  lovers  of  Jesus,  for  the  heathen,  and  for  the  ig¬ 
norant  in  Christian  countriesj  it  would  afford  deci¬ 
sive  evidence  of  the  great  progress  of  vital  piety,  and 
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a  rapid  improvement  in  the  condition -of  the  church.  | 
That  there  is  much  Christian  benevolence  in  exer-  * 
€ise,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  j 
inquire  with  circumspection,  whether  the  greater  I 
proportion  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  whether  a 
spirit  of  genuine  Catholicism  is  the  great  impelling 
principle,  as  many  boast.  This  inquiry  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  best  prospect  of  success  by  referring 
to  matters  of  fact,  as  they  are  recorded  in  Brown’s 
History  of  Missions,  and  in  the  various  journals  o1 
the  day. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  began  early  in  tht 
last  century. to  introduce  religion  into  those  colonies 
which  the  government  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
had  formed  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  at  a  time 
when  their  navy  was  very  powerful,  and  they  were 
able  to  extend  their  conquests.  These  colonies  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  country  of  Dutch  men,  and  their 
efforts  to  spread  the  gospel  among  them,  partook  of 
the  same  nature,  and  were  prounpted  by  the  same 
principles  of  action  that  had  '  operated  on  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hol¬ 
land,  from  the  time  of  its  organization.  Chaplains 
went  out  on  board  their  navies,  carried  with  them  to 
the  east  and  west,  0ose  feelings  in  which  they  had 
been  educated  at  home,  and  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  had  always  acted.  Their  desire  was  to 
extend  the  Dutch  church,  while  the  navy -of  Holland 
extended  the  boundaries  and  the  renown  of  the  re¬ 
public.  The  judicatories,  and  the  civil  authorities  in 
the  United  Provinces,  encouraged  these  exertions. 
In  all  this,  the  old  principles  of  action  operated,  their 
sphere  only  was  enlarged.  W«  do  not  condemn 
this.  It  was  praiseworthy.  The  ambition  of  politi¬ 
cal  men  exercised  in  the  conquest  of  remote  nations, 
was  overruled  in  the  providence  of  God,  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen. 

When  the  devout  pilgrims  of  the  congregational 
qhurches  landed  in  New-England,  seeking  an  asy- 
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jimt  from  the  oppression  by  which  they  were  forced 
from  the  land  of  their  father’s  sepulchres,  and  con* 
quered,  or  by  treaty,  acquired  territory  from  the  na* 
lives,  the  country  so  gained  became  their  own  coun^ 
try,  and  the  same  motives  operated  with  them  to 
spread  religion,  as  those  which  impelled  to  its  ex¬ 
tension  under  the  congregational  form  in  England.— 
To  thiywe  are  to  refer  the  labours  of  Mr.  Elliott,  in 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  in  Nantucket, 
and  of  others  elsewhere, — labours,  which  we  rejoice 
to  add,  were  crowned  with  no  small  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess.  'The  languishing  of  these  missions,  after  about 
fifty  years  of  successful  exertion,  and  their  final  ex¬ 
tinction,  were  the  effect  of  the  principle  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  exerting  itself  on  other  ol^cts.  The 
Quakers  and  others,  emigrated  to  New  England  and 
the  congregationalists  became  unhappily  divided  on 
some  important  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  Vigo¬ 
rous  efforts  to  proselyte  the  Quakers  and  others,  and 
to  maintain  the  opinions  of  the  contending  congre¬ 
gational  parlies  occupied  the  attention  of  allj.to  the 
neglect  of  the  heathen. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Daries  mad©' 
conquests  in  the  east,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth,  a 
mission  was  established  in  Zanguebar,  their-  chief 
establishment  in  that  quarter.  The  Danes  were  ge¬ 
nerally  Lutherans,  and  their  efforts  at  Zanguebar,  in 
Greenland,  and  elsewhere,  had  for  their  object  the 
extension  of  that- denomination  of  Christians,  or  of 
religion  under  the  Lutheran  form.  This  was  indeed 
inevitable,  but  we  see  the  same -powerful  principle, 
which  operated  in  other  cases,  efficient  in  this  one. 
The'MoravianSj.are  Lutherans,  at  least  in  part,  and- 
the  connection  between  them  and  the  Lutherans, 
has  always  been  in  some  degree  recognized  by  both 
parties.  They  differ,  indeed,  in  that  the  Moravians 
have  a  community  of  goods,  in  their  several  settle¬ 
ments,  are  more  zealous,  have  more  feeling,  and  are 
Tjore  Dunctual  in  attention  to  various  religious  duties 
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than  the  othen  ’  The  relation  of  these  twa  bodies 
to  each  other,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Meth¬ 
odists  and  the  Episcopalians.  This  peo^ile  after 
having  suffered  persecution  in  various  Roman- Cath¬ 
olic  countries,  had  permission  to  settle  on  the  lands 
of  Count  Zinzendorf;  in  Moravia,-,  .vvho  was  at  that 
time  a  zealous  member  of  the  Lutheran  church,  the 
established  religion  of  the  country.  He  could  not 
persuade  the  refugees,  whom  he  had  granted  an  asy¬ 
lum  in.  his,  territories,  to  adopt  the  discipline  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  or  fully  to  incorporate  themselves 
with  it.  The  two  bodies,  however,  held  communion 
•  with,  one  another,  in  the  Lord’s  supper.  The  count 
himself  joined  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren, 
as  they  call  themselves,  was  consecrated  a  bishop  a- 
mong  them,  and. became  a  powerful  instrument  in 
extending:  tlieir  numbers,  their  reputation,  and  thei^ 
influence.  The  Moraviaqs  made  no  foreign  con¬ 
quests,  but  aided  by  the  skill  and  influence  of  the 
count,  and  patronized  by  his  wealth,  they  establish¬ 
ed  missions  in  Greenland,  in  North  America,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  foreign  parts,  during  the  last 
century  ;  and  all  with  a  view  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Moravian  church,  or  to  extend  religion  under 
the  Moravian  form,  and  prompted  by  the  common 
principle,  attachment  to  their  o-wn  denomination, 
which  they  no  doubt,  as  well  as  most  others,  believ¬ 
ed  to  hold  the  best  system,  and  to  exhibit  the  most 
perfect  form  of  ecclesiastical  order. 

The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  originating,  in  1786,  when  Dr.  Coke,  and 
three  other  Methodist  preachers,  destined  for  Nova 
Scotia,  were  compelled  by  stress,  of  weather  to  land 
on  Antigua,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands.  A  Me¬ 
thodist  layman,  a  shipwright  by  occupation,  had  for 
some  years  taken  upon  himself  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  formed  a  congregation  of  1000  persons.  Dr. 
Coke-resolved  to  employ  his  labours  as  a  missionary, 
on  that  and  the  neighbouring  islands;  Thu&ccuUr 
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flienced  ihe  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  which  ; 
has  since  increased  its  funds,  and  enlarged  '  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  into  various  parts  of  the-- 
world  ;  but  all  with  a  view  to  extend  the  Methodist  . 
church,  and  all  actuated  by  the  principle  which  we  - 
ivould  illustrate.  The  same  principle  of  human  ac¬ 
tion  that  prompts  the  local  Methodist  preacher,  and 
his  society,  to  be  zealous  in  enlarging  their  numbers, 
by  the  multitude  of  proselytes,  and  the  number  of 
*  conversions,  displays  its  vast  energies  in  the  London 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  in  all  other  simi¬ 
lar  Methodist  institutions^.. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  England  was - 
I  formed  in  Northamptonshire,  1793;  and  who  is  ig* 
norant  that  iheir  large  establishment  at  Serampore, 
where  Mr.  Ward,-  whose  death  is  now  announced, 
has  been  so  active,  is  for  the  extension  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  church  ?  Of  this  character  are  the  operations  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  SocieW*  establish¬ 
ed  a  few  years  since,  and  their  niissiohary  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  empire  of  Burmab,  and  other  places. 
Indeed,  the  potver  and  reputation  of  these  large  bo¬ 
dies,  as  wise  men,  must  have  foreseen,' have  beea 
greatly  increased,  by  the  splendid'  details  of  th^. 
foreign  operations.  •  ' 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  organized  1795/. 
may.  be  thought  to  form  an  exception.  Brown  tells 
us,  that  it  was  formed  of  Christians  of  various  deno¬ 
minations,  in  which,  we  have  no  doubt,'he  is  correct. 
But  which  of  these  preponderates  ?  Whether  are 
the  congregations,  which  they  form  at  their  mission¬ 
ary  stations,  governed  by  the  Episcopal,  Independ¬ 
ent,  or  Presbyterian  forms  of  church  government.^ 
Who  are  the  leading  men  in  collecting  the  funds, 
and  in  forming  and  executing  plans  And  what 
denomination  of  Christians  contributes  most  largely, 
or  chiefly.^  When  all  these  questions  are  an.swered  - 
.  satisfactorily,,  we  shall  then  hod  the  same  powerful 
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principles  that  actuate  the  .otlier  - societies,  tIta^.\\ 
..have  mentioned,  in  operation  here. 

The  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society  is  chiefly 
the  hands  of  the  Established  Church  of.  Scotland. 
It  was  established  in  1796  ;  and  the  object  was  the 
promotion  of  religion  under  the  Presbyterian  form. 
This  society,  however,  and  those  of  London  and 
■  Glasgow,  are  condacted  on  plans,  of  greater  compre¬ 
hension,  than  any  of  the  others,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  imposing  details  of  the  Moravian, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Lutheran  Missions,  and  the 
success  which  attended  their  efforts,  called  forth  new 
principles  of  action  in  this  field  of  enterprize,  and 
presented  new  motives  of  excitement.  Moravians, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists  were  more  respected  by 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  and  by  one 
'  another,  and  a  greater  interest,  in  the  deplorably 
wretched  condition  of.  the  heathen,  was  awak¬ 
ened -by  the  deyelopement  which  the  missionaries 
made  of  their  loathsome  superstition,  their  detestable 
idolatries,  and  their  cruelties,  outraging  every  prin 
.  ciple  of  human  kindness.  It  was  found  too,  that  the 
greatest  good  which  the  missionaries  of  these  several 
denominations  accomplished  was  the  translation  of 
the-  Bible  into  the  languages.of  those  heathen  na 
tions,  where  . they  were  stationed  ;  and  for  that  object 
many  were  willing -to  make  contributions,  .who,  on 
any  other.,grouad,  would,  have  withheld  them. 

The  universal  shaking,  too  of:  all  systems,  good 
and  bad,  both  in  religion  and  civil  government,  be¬ 
gan  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
to  set  public  opinion  afloat  on  the  wide  ocean,  with¬ 
out  a  compass  to  point  the  course,.,  or  a  helm  tc 
steer  for  any  harbour.  After,  all,  while,  an  attach 
ment  to  doctrines  and  to  systems  of  order  has. been 
.  greatly  weakened,  attachment  to  particular  bodies 
remains,  powerful, ,  and  seems,  in  some  instances,  tc 
have  gathered  strength. 
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In  our  own  country,  we  have  referred  our  readers 
to  the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Other 
similar  institutions  also  illustrate  our  general  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  New  England  Missionary  Society  is 
established  for  the  promotion  of  Congregationalism, 
as  it  exists  in  New  England,  and  of  the  dogmas  of 
the  new.  school,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  errors  of 
Hopkinsianism,  The  Missionary  Society,  w'hose 
head  quarters  are  at.  Philadelphia,  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian,  churchj  and  employed  sole¬ 
ly  in  the  promotion  of  its  interestsi  In  fact,  so 
popular  has  the  name  “  Missionary  Society”'become, 
that  the  means  employed  by  synods,  presbyteries, 
and  associations,  for  the  supply  of  their  own  vacan¬ 
cies  with  preaching,  generally  go  under  the  name  of 
supporting  missions ;  by  which,  it  is  insinuated,  that 
their  object  is  not.  the  advancement  of.  the  interest  of 
one  particular  denomination,  but  of  religion  gene¬ 
rally. 

In  some  of  our  cities,  we  have  Domestic  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies,  Young  Men’s  Missionary  Societies, 
Female  Missionary  Societies,  &c.  in  which  some  of 
nearly  all  denominations  unite.  But  we  have  the 
means  of  knowing,  that  among  those  who  prompt  to 
their  formation,  and  govern  their  eperatidnsj  as  well- 
as  among  many  that  contribute,  the  principle  we  un¬ 
fold  operates  with,  great  force  ;  for  when  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  so  successful,  as  tq'  succeed 
in  the  formation.of  a  congregation,  the  different  par¬ 
ties  are  all  eager,  in  proportion  to. their  hopes  of, 
success,  to,  have  the  new  congregation,  brought  into 
that  connection,  to  which  they  are  themselves  at¬ 
tached.  This  crisis  lays  bare  the  secret  springs  of 
action,  wtnch  Irad  certainly  been  concealed  from 
others,  and  perhaps  from. themselves. 

The  United  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  in 
which,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Associate  Re¬ 
formed  Synod,  in  May  1822,  the  Presbyterian,  Re¬ 
formed  Dutch,  and  Associate  Reformed  Ghurcbes. 
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iverc  united,  forms  no  exception  to  the  principle 
contended  for.  The  Presbyterian  body,  by  far  the 
niost  p(»ueiful,  had  the  skill  to  call  in  the  other  two 
as  auxiliaries  to  their  operations.  Did  any  one  ever 
expect,  that  any  Dutch  Reformed  or  Secession  con¬ 
gregation  would  be  organized  at  any  of  their  mis¬ 
sionary  stations.^  If  they  did,  it  was  certainly  a 
vain  expectation.  The  leading  men  of  the  Associate 
Relonncd  Church  did  not  so  expect,  nor  so  intend, 
as  they  plainly  evinced  by  their  union  with  ihe 
Presbyterian  church,  shortly  after  the  formation  of 
the  society.  And  what  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  exert  themselves  to  promote  the 
glory  of  that  denoniinatic)ii.  with  which  they  intended 
to  connect  themselves  ?  Would  it  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that,  at  that  time,  some  members  of  the 
Dutch  church  also  wished  to  sec  their  own  body  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  general  assembly  ? 

No.w,  what  is  the  amount  of  all  this  historical  de¬ 
tail  ?  What  inference  should  we  draw  from  the 
facts  stated  ?  Certainly,  that  far  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  missionary  efforts  that  have  called  forth 
so  much  self  gratulation,  and  have  met  with  so  much 
applause  for  their  liberality,  charity,  and  eatholicism, 
are  prompted  by  the  same  spirit  that  we  see,  dis- 
jilaycd  daily  by  ministers  and  people  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  denominations,  to  promote  the  growth  and 
pow'er  of  their  own  congregations ;  and  which,'  in¬ 
stead  of  receiving  plaudits,  are  often  censured  as 
sectarian,  selfish,  and  bigotted.  While  we  cannot 
unite  in  all  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  one,  we 
cannot  join  in  branding  as  sectarian  bigots  all  the 
other.  Let  all  avow  honestly  their  views,  as  the 
framers  of  the  Dutch  Missionary  Society  in  New- 
York  have  done,  and  we  shall  cordially  applaud  their 
honesty,  and  recommend  their  wisdom. 

We  are  justified,  too,  from  the  fair  specimen  of 
facts  which  we  have  collected,  in  defending  some 
smaller  bodies  from  a  charge  brought  against  them 
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by  the  larger,  and,  in  some  instances,  unwisely  ad¬ 
mitted  by  themselves,  that  they  are  criminally  defi¬ 
cient  in  missionary  efforts,  we  mean  compared  with 
their  more  numerous  and  wealthy  neighbours.  All, 
indeed,  should  do  more,, incomparably  more,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  knowledge  of  the  pure  gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God  than  has  been  done.  Greater  sacrifices 
should  be  made,  must  be  made,  ere  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ.  But  we  speak  comparatively. 
The  siTiall  bodies,  to  which  we  chiefly  refer,  are  the 

Reformed  Presbyterian,  and  the  two  branches  of 

_  ^  •  *  * 

the  Secession  Church.  It,  is  often  said,  they  have 
done  nothing.  Do  facts  justify  the, assertion  We 
answer- unl>esitatingly,  they  do  not. 

The  Antiburgher  Presbytery,  about  the  close  of 
our  revolutionary  war,  and  after  the  constitution  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod,  consisted  of  but  two 
ministers.  They  have  now  fifty,  and  support  two, 
theological  seminaries.  They  have  also  many  va-. 
cancies,  and  have  extended  from  Vermont  to  Caro-^' 
Hna,  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Ohio.  Whosupported 
the  missions  that  formed  all  these  congregations  f 
The  Antiburghers. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Synod,  when  constituted 
at  Greencatle,  (Pa.)  consisted  of  eleven  ministers; 
and  before  their  late  shakings,  they  numbered  be¬ 
tween  70  and  80  ministers,  and  had  many  vacancies. 
Who  supported  the  missions  to  .Carolina, ,  to  the 
west  and  north,  that  formed  these  congregations? 
The  Associate  Reformed  people. 

To  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  not  so  large  as- 
either  of  the  others,  we  shall  find  the  same  remarks 
applicable.  All  their  ministers  united  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod.  Missions 
were  seat  out  occasionally  from  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land  to  pceaoh  the  gospel,  and  administer  ordinances 
to  those  who  remained  in  their  former  connection  ; 
and  as  late  as  1798,  there  were  but  two  ministers  of 
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this  body  in  the  United  States,  and  but  three  congre 
gations.  Four  young  men  were  licenced  in  Orange 
County,  New-York,  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  viih 
DO  other  prospects  than  to  travel  and  preach  as  niis< 
sionaries,  for  their  whole  lives.  There  are  now  in 
this  body  five  presbyteries,  and  they  extend  from  il.e 
northern  part  of  Vermont  to  Charleston,  South  Caio- 
lina,.  and  from  New-York  to  the  Mississippi.  They 
have  sent  one  mission  to  the  province  of  New  Briii.s- 
wick,  far  up  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  one  of  their 
number  has  travelled  two  or  three  hundred  m:ks  1:1) 
the  Missouri,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  civilized  popu 
lation.  Many  of  their  ministers  have  been  acciis 
tomed  to  travel  from  one  to  two  thousand  ‘  miles 
yearly;  and  much  of  these  travels  was- through  the 
mountainous  parts  of  our  country,  and  in  the  regions 
of  the  west,  where  there  is  the  greatest  destitution 
of  the  word  of-life.  In,  the  stateaof  ©hio,  Indlann, 
and  Illinois,  they  have  about  15  vacancies,  some  of 
them  able  to  support  a  minister;-  besides  these,  they 
have  vacancies  in  all  their  presbyteries.  They  have 
published  many  octavo  and  duodecimo  volumes,  and 
many  thousand  tracts;  They  have  also  a  theological 
seminary.  Who  supported  all  these  missions  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterians.  Who  supplied  the  means  of 
publishing-books  and  tracts  .^  Reformed  Presbyte 
rians.  Yet,  we  ar-e  told,  they  have  done  nothing  in 
the  missionary  cause — done  nothing  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel.  Some  one  will  say,  they  have  done 
all  this  for  the  spread  of  their  owm  principles  and  the 
extension  of  their  own  body.  They  admit  all  this, 
and  add,  that  others  who  congratulate  themselves  ob 
the  great  sacrifices  which  they  hav^e  made  in  the 
cause  of  missions,  have  nearly  all  done  the  same. 
W’e  may  add,  that  the  congregations  of  tiiese  smaller 
bodies  arc  generally  young,  they  have  been  expend¬ 
ing  largely  in  building- churches,  in  the  support  of 
their  ministers,  while  they  have  couiributcd  their 
proportion  to  Bible,  and  other  chariiabie  institutions. 
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Sideed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  smaller 
enominatioas  have  contributed,  for  religious  pur- 
oses,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  more  than 
oiible  what  the  larger  bodies  have  done.  But  what 
len.’  Have  any  done  all -that  was  in  their  power? 
ire  no  greater  efforts  .to  be  made?  Far  be  it  from 
tis  to  encourage  such  a  thought.  But  we  must  add,' 
the  wisest  and  most  efficient  mode  of  operation  is 
iot  every  denomination  to  cultivate  its  own  fields,  by 
raising  up  a  learned  ministry,  and  praying  the  Head 
-of  the  church  to  endow  them  with  great  grace  ;  and 
by  furnishing  young  preachers  .with  the  means  of 
i  travelling  in.comfort  while  they  are  employed  in  the 
I  -  service  of  the  Redeemer.  This  will  prevent  colli- 
i  sion,  and  greater  efforts  will  be  made  where  there  is 
f  unity  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  than  can  be  ef- 
}  fected  in  any  other  mode  of  operation.  While  we 
f  make  these  remarks,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
^  giving  any  countenance  to  the  propagation  c:f  the 
various  heresies,  errors,  and  mutilated  systems  of 
I  doctrine,  which  are  taught  and  propagated  with  a 
I  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge,  by  thousands  who 
I  are  called  Christians. 


AN  EVENING  MEDITATION,  SEP.  6th,  1823. 

t 

The  glorious  orb  of  day  has  descended  behind 
the  western  mountains,  the  cool  and  pleasant  shades 
of  the  evening  begin  to  conceal  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture  and  art,  and  night  will  soon  spread  her  sombre, 
dewy  mantle  over  the  lovely  landscape,  to  preserve 
it  all  fresh  and  fragrant,  that,  on  the  return  of  another 
morning,  its  charms  may  be  again  disclosed.  The 
setting  sun,  as  1  saw  him  depart,  bid- us  adieu,  by 
shedding  his  mild  evening  beams  with  great  benefi¬ 
cence  over  those  rich  and  ample  plains.  The  air  is 
^ol  and  delightful — the  gentle  dews  distil  on  .plant 
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and  flower,  and  impart  fresh  vigor  to  garden  aW 
field — the  air  is  still,  no  breeze  rustling  among  the 
blades  of  corn — the  stars,  one  by  one,  are  lookint 
down  from  the  glorious  and  serene  azure  vault,  with 
complacency  on  the  peaceful  scenery.  A  thousand 
insects  among  the  blades  of  grass,  and  the  ioliage  o{ 
the  trees,  utter  their  plaintive  notes  to  salute  the 
coming  constellations,  while  they  nestle  under  the 
wings  of  night — their  protectress.  O!  how  sweet  is 
this  soft  hour !  how  it  soothes  all  the  troubled  pas 
sions  of  the  soul !  how  favorable  to  sober  thought 
and  calm  reflection!  What  if  the  sun  has  gone  to 
enlighten  and  to  warm  other  regions.^  He  has  left 
behitid  him  an  assemblage  of  beauties,  which  he  ne 
ver  saw,  to  delight  us. 

All  these  various  charms  were  created  by  the 
bounty  of  nature’s  glorious  God,  and  adapted  to  the 
constitution  which  he  has  civen  me  and  the  millions 
of  my  brethren  of  men,  who  dwell  around  me  on 
this  wondrous  globe;  and  they  all  demonstrate  his 
present  goodness  to  the  sons  ol  men.  The  heanis 
of  the  sun,  as  he  travelled  across  the  heave  ns,  warm¬ 
ed  and  illumined  the  world,  imparting  health  and 
vigor  to  man.  This  change  is  salubrious.  These 
pure  dews,  and  the  benignant  light  of  distant  stars, 
give  still  a  healthier  tone  to  our  bodies,  and  spread 
joy  over  all  our  faculties,  even  at  this  hour  of  still¬ 
ness.  God,  our  kind  Creator,  comes  thus  through 
the  medium  of  his  own  works  to  bless  with  health  . 
and  comfort  us,  his  dependent  creatures.  All  that  I 
my  eyes  behold,  my  ears  hear,  and  all  that  my  * 
senses  can  discover,  declare  the  wondrous  bounty  of 
my  Creator,  and  call  aloud  for  joyful  expressions 
of  gratitude.  There  is  nothing  discernible  in  all 
that  lies  before  me,  but  demonstrations  of  divine 
benevolence.  Yet,  methinks,  there  is  something 
melancholy,  some  signs  of  mourning,  which  1  cannot 
describe;  but  which,  I  think,  1  feel.  Ah!  it  is  not 
in  nature  around  me.  It  is  in  this  breast.  Can 
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there  be  divine  displeasure  amidst  all  this  ravishing 
scenery  ?  amidst  all  these  tokens  of  the  Lord’s 
goodness?  Yes,  alas!  for  now  I  reflect  that  dis¬ 
eases  of  an  alarming  character  are  raging  over,  the 
land,  and  that  death  is  riding  on  his  pale  horse, 
visible  even  in  this  darkness.  Thousands  are  now 
tortured  by  the  most  painful  maladies,  confined  in 
the  chambers  of  sickness.  Even  this  day  I  have 
witnessed  the  funeral  procession,  1  have  seen  the 
tears  of  relatives  flow  in  streams,  I  have  heard  the 
sobs  of  hearts  breaking  with  anguish,  while  they 
followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  youth  and  love¬ 
liness,  snatched  away  by  sudden  death.  Thousands 
at  this  very  moment  labour  under  the  pressure  of 
mortal  disease,  which  no  created  arm  can  relieve ; 
while  other  thousands  are  hanging  in  painful  sus¬ 
pense,  between  the  hopes  of  life  and  fears  of  death, 
as  mourning  friends  are  bending  over  their  beds  of 
sorrow,  in  ail  the  agony  of  anxiety,  watching  eagerly 
for  some  encouraging  symptom  of  returning  health, 
where  sickness  and  death  bid  fair  to  complete  their 
alarming  triumph.  Others  tremble  for  themselves, 
dreading  every  slight  pain,  lest  it  should  prove  the 
precursor  of  some  fatal  disease.  Is  it  so,  then  ? 
Did  that  sun,  that  sun  that  shone  forth  in  beauty  so 
glorious  in  mid  heaven,  and  set  with  aspect  so  be¬ 
nignant,  smite,  with  mortal  malady,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  and  depart  in  wrath,  darting  from  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  western  mountains,  as  he  disappeared, 
the  arrows  of  death  ?  Are,  then,  these  cool  and 
seemingly  refreshing  shades  of  evening  the  mantle 
of  death  ?  Are  these  dews,  which  seem,  so  pure, 
really  fraught  with  disease  ?  Alas !  it  must  be  so. 
Far  other  was  the  sun  that  shone  on  the  bowers  of 
Eden  ;  far  other  the  twilight  of  the  primeval  Para¬ 
dise.  But  while  they  retain  till  now  something  of 
their  benign  aspect,  and  still  bring  with  them  many 
of  the  blessings  which  they  at  first  imparted  to  man 
in  innocence,  they  way  be,  they  arc  made  by  man’s 
10 
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transgression  the  causes  of  mourning,  lamentation, 
and  woe,  to  millions.  Our  sins  have  converted  the 
beneficent  order  of  nature  into  the  means  of  .suffer¬ 
ing;  for  a  holy  and- righteous  (iod,  who  cdntrouls 
the  elements,  can  and  does  convey  the  floods  of  his 
wrath  along  those  very  channels,  where  bis  goodness 
flowed  in  copious  streams.  Why  should  it  not  be 
ao  in  my  own  country  ?  How  are  thousands  spend¬ 
ing  this  very  hour  of  nature’s  soft  repose  ?  Do  they 
obey  its  call  to  deep  aud  solemn  meditation  And 
have  they  improved  the  light  of  day  in  performing 
deeds  of  righteousness  ?  The  very  sun  has  blushed 
at  their  deeds  of  iniquity,  wlaich  they-  were  not 
ashamed  to  perform  in  the  light  of  his  beams  ;  not 
did  they  regard  that  omniscience,  of  which  the 
searching  light  of  the  sun  is  a  bright  emblem.  Even 
now,  instead  of  retiring  to  drink  in,  with  holy  grati¬ 
tude  the  delights  of  this  charming  scenery,  and 
converse  with  God  and  their  own  hearts,  they  are 
indulging  in  the  forbidden  pleasures  of  the  wanton 
dance,  are  reeling  under  the  influence  of  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  bowl,  are  giving  themselves  over  to  the  revels 
of  the  card-table,  are  repairing  to  those  haunts  of 
vice,unchaste  theatres,  or  are  hasting  to  the  detested 
dwelling  of  her  “  whose  guests  are  in  hell.”  Thus 
they  insult  the  God  of  nature,  and  “  regard  not  the 
doings  of  his  hand.” 

Why  should  not  the  dread  and  resistless  wrath  of 
God  mingle  itself  with  the  sun  beam,  and  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  righteous  judge  be  wrapped  up  in  the 
mantle  of  evening  .^  Why  should  not  death,  the 
wages  of  sin,  bend  his  bow,  direct  his  shafts,  slay 
his  victims,  in  the  silence  of  .the  night,  to  vindicate 
the  righteous  claims  of  Jehovah’s  laws.^ 

But  1  will  hope  that  there  is  mercy  even  in  these 
alarming  visitations.  That  the  sun  does  not  shoot 
forth  malignant  rays_  only,  and  that  the  pestilence 
only  does  not  triumph  in  the  tranquility  of  this  dark 
hour,  as  the  twilight  recedes,  betokens  the  long  suf- 
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ferine:  of.  the  Lord,  my  God.  1,  a  sinner,  am  in 
health,  and  have  enjoyed  the  sweets,  and  tasted  the 
luxury  of  this  cool  and  refreshing  hour,  because  the 
Lord  is  merciful.  But,  O  my  soul,  wast  thou  left 
without  other  evidence,  how- little  consolation  would 
these  tokens  of  the  divine  mercy  impart.^  How 
many  interesting  questions  would  forever  remain  un¬ 
answered  i  how  many  doubts  arise  that  my  reason 
could  not  dis{3el  ^  How  many  fears  would  be  awa¬ 
kened  that  my  understanding  could  not  silence  }  ' 

“  Through  the  tender  mercies  of  our  God,  the 
day-spring  of  divine  revelation  has  visited  us  from 
on  high,  and  sheds  a  light,  before  whose  beams  the 
sun  grows  dark,  and  loses  all  his  effulgence,  as  the 
stars  cease  to  tw  inkle  when  the  sun  shines  forth. 
“  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  hirh  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  “  When  we 
were  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  fer¬ 
tile  ungodly.”  In  him,  “  the  Lord  God  is  merciful, 
and  gracious,  pardoning  iniquity,  transgression,  and 
shi.”  That  a  people  saved  by-  the  Lopd  raay  be  gJi- 
thercd  to  himself,  this  world  is  spared,  and  the 
agreeable  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night  perform  their 
wonted  revolutions  ;  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer 
and  winter,  do  not  cease.  To  the  Redeemer  6f 
men,  revealed  in  the  gospel,  I  am  indebted  for  w  hat 
of  good  the  sun  communicates;  and  He  it  is  who,  of 
his  bounty,  continues  from  evening  to  evening  to 
send,  for  my  refreshment,  these  cooling  twilight 
shades,  and  to  rekindle  the  lamps  that  burn,  with 
celestial  flame,  in  yon  distant  heaven.  It  is  he  who 
gives  this  health,  and  he,  1  trust,  who  leads  thee,  O 
niy  soul,  to  these  solemn  thoughts. 

In  him,  there  is  hope  that  mercy  mingles  with 
the  judgments  around  us.  He  has  taught  us  to  say, 
when  thy  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  the 
inhabitants  will  learn  righteousness.”  He  has  said, 
'■hat  “  he  afflicts  not  willingly,  nor  grieves  the  chil- 
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(Jren  of  raon.”  He  has  blessed  our  land  with  God’sf 
full  flood  of  blessings.  The  forest  has  disappeared,! 
under  the  hand  of  cultivation ;  the  savages  havel 
been  tamed,  or  have  retired  to  the  wilds  of  the  west; 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  have  retreated  to  theit 
far.  distant  dens  of  the  mountains  :  for  two  hundred 
years  the  fields  have  waved  with  luxuriant  harvests; 
Qur  population  has  increased  from  a  few  poor,  out¬ 
cast  pilgrims,  to  ten  millions  of  people,  generally 
comfortable,,  and  thousands  opulent;  great  and 
wealthy  cities  have  grown  up  like  the  cedars  of  Le¬ 
banon,  and  numerous  villages,  flourishing  in  youth, 
adorn  our  plains,  our  vales,  our  mountains ;  we  have 
become  free,  independent,  and  mighty  ;  our  armies 
have  been  victorious,  and  our  little  navy  rides  the 
seas  in  triumph.  The  voice  of  the  gospel  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land,  and  her  soft  and  melodious  notes 
float  in  every  breeze  ;  churches  raise  through  the 
land  their  spires  to  the  skies,  where  salvation  is  I 
freely  and  fully  offered  to  listening  muititnues ;  tba 
holy  Scriptures  are  multiplied,  and  thus  the  river  of 
iifo  jiO'jrs  !*«  pure  sU-eains  over  the  land.  “  Thy 
paths,  O  Lord,  drop  down  upon  us  fatness.”  - 
gainst  all  these  mercies  we  have  sinned.  Thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  never  enter  the  Lord’s 
house  ;•  and  thousands  who  do,  only  enter  to  ofi'ei 
their  abominations  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord — to  pro¬ 
fane  his  house  by  hypocritical  devotions.  Every 
one  of  Jehovah’s  laws  is  broken,  and  many  vile 
men  are  exalted  to  places  of  great  honour,  power, 
and  influence,  by  the  misguided  populace.  The 
enemies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  po- 
lute  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  bench,  and  the  exe¬ 
cutive  chair.  Even  believers  are  cold  and  formal. 
The  very  efforts  that  are  made  to,  multiply  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  are  often  prompted  by  sec¬ 
tarian  feelings,  rather  than  by  a  holy  zeal  for  thy. 
glory,  O !  God,  a  holy  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
a  devout  attachment  to  the  commonwealth  of  .Israel 
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0  i  my  soul,  mourn,  at  this  silent,  solemn  hour,  over 
these  abuses  of  the  mercies  of  thy  God,  over  thine 
own  want  of  faith,  love,  and  holiness,  while  thou 
dost  sympathize  with  those  who  are  afflicted  by  a 
holy  God  for  the  sins  of  thy  country,  and  of  the 
house  of  thy  God.  1  will,  hi  the  strength  of  divine 
grace,  reform  my  ow’ii  heart,  and  seek  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  others.  The  mighty  power  of  God  can  cure 
the  evils  of  this  heart,  and  heal  the  backslidings  of 
the  people  of  the  land. 

Even  the  darkness  which  thickens  around  me 
seems  to  disclose  tlie  awful  power  of  the  Lord  Al¬ 
mighty,  not  less  than  the  remote  orbs  that  burn  oa 
the  margin  of  night.  He  who  will,  by  another  morn¬ 
ing’s  sun,  put'to  flight  this  gathering  darl^ness,  can 
by  the  light  of-  gospel  (ruth,  shining  forth  gloriously, 
from  the  Sun  oi  Righteousness,  dispel  the  darknesa 
of  my  own  understanding,  and  the  unbelief  of  my 
own  heart.  He  too  can  blot  out,  as  a  cloud,  my 
transgressions,  and  as  a  thick  cloud  my  sins.  He 
can  by  his  word  and  spirit  irradiate  the  moral  dark'* 
ness  of  the  land,  and  can  bless  and  boal  all  the  dis¬ 
eases  that  afflict  the  nation.  Would  to  God  that  all 
the  Lord’s  people  might  employ  this  solemn  season 
of  twilight  in  self-examination,  in  meditation,  and  in 
prayer  to  Him,  who  has  the  power  to  sanctify  afflic¬ 
tions,  and  bless  his  providential  munificence,  and 
the  gospel  of  his  grace  to  the  acccrnplishment  of  a 
great,  powerful,  general,  and  glorious  refdrmatioa  of 
all  ranks  of  men. 

Could  we  know  that  millions  of  hearts  are  at  this 
moment  beating  in  holy  unison,  while  the  soul  is. 
filed  with  holy  admiration  of  the  greatness,  the. 
beauty,  and  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that 
all  are  crying  for  pardon  and  acrcptarce  thiougb  the 
blood  ot  Jesus,  what  new  and  delightful  fn>oiicns 
would  swell  the  heart!  What  fresh  vigour  would  it 
impart  to  every  devotional  sentiment !  ^  itlr  how 

much  greater  buoyancy  would  the  soul  rise  on  the. 
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wings  of  faith  and  love!  while  ascending  beyond 
yon  starry  heavens,  “  to  cast  an  anchor,  within  the  • 
vail,  both  sure  and  steadfast !”  But  1  feel  my 
clothes  and  my  locks  damp  with  dew.  O  that  He, 
whose  “  head  was  wet  with  dew,  and  his  locks  with 
the  drops  of  the  night,”  may  put  in  his  hand  by  the 
bole  of  the  door  into  my  heart,  and  that  while  fopen 
to  him  “.  my  hands  may  drop  with  myrrh,  and  my 
fingers  with  sweet  smelling  myrrh,  on  the  handles  of 
the  lock.” 


We  are  assured  that  the  following  narrative  of  the 
Travels  of  Titus  is  agreeable  to  matters  of  fact,  and 
a  fair  representation  of  the  state  of  things  as  far  as 
they  have  fallen  under  his  observation  ;  and  that  the 
refiections  and  meditations  are  such  as  were  sug¬ 
gested  from  remarks,  which  he  himself  made,  or  such 
as  from  the  best  attention  which  he  could  give  to  the 
evidence  of  others  he  believed  to  exist. 

TRAVELS  OF  TITUS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES'. 

Having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  Laurel  Hill,  in 
travelling  westward,  I  stopped  at  a  small  inn,  and,, 
while  some  refreshment  was  preparing,  ascended  to 
a  hi§h  peak,  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  left. 
Seated  on  a  lofty  and  naked  rock,.  I  surveyed  the 
prospect  around  me,  which  was  not  very  extensive, 
nor.  did  it  possess  much  of  that  grandeur  which,  in 
many  elevated  situations,  excites  feelings  so  noble, 
and  awakens  conceptions  so  sublime  and  magnificent. 
But  what  was  wanting  in  actual  vision,  1  supplied  by 
reflection. 

The-  great  central  range  of  the  Apalachian  moun¬ 
tains  is  now  behind,  and  separates  me  from  the  many 
busy  and  tumultuous  scenes  of  the  great  civilized- 
world.  Not  to  reflect  upon  the  states  of  Europe, 
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now  moved  by  mighty  commotions,  and  agitated  by 
convulsions,  that  shake  their  deep  foundations  laid 
in  ages  long  passed  away,  a  world  of  no  small  mag¬ 
nitude,  in  my  own  country,  has  been  created  in  the 
course  of  the  two  last  centuries — streches  far  along 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  displays  its  great  cities, 
and  crowded  population,  and  exhibits,  on  a  great 
theatre,  the  energy  of  human  thought  and  action,  and 
much  of  the  agitation  produced  by  the  strongest  of 
■  the  human  passions.  There  is  the  cabinet  of  the 
United  States’  government,  and. of  many  slate  go¬ 
vernments,  where  ambition  puts  forth  her  might,  and 
where  opposing  plans  are  brought  into  powerful  col¬ 
lision.  There  are  great  cities,  where  luxury,  ava¬ 
rice,  industry,  pleasure,  prodigality,  literature,  reli¬ 
gion,  benevolence,  poverty,  wealth,  intelligence, 
ignorance,  integrity,  and  knavery,  all  enter  into  the 
combination  of  human  society;  and  while  they  might 
be  thought  to  form  a  “  rudb,  indigestaque  molis,”', 
like  ancient  chaos  ;  and  W'here  there  is  indeed  much 
of  the  conflict  of  the  elements  of  the  poet’s  ancient 
night,  there  yet  reigns  an  order,  whLh  no  power 
less  than  that  of  an  Almighty  Providence  could 
maintain. 

All  these  I  have,  in  part,  seen;  and  O  how  far 
different  from  the  solemn  silence,  and  solitary  gran-  , 
deur  of  these  lonely  mountains  !  The  lofty  summits 
of  the  Apalachian  seem  to  lorm  a  barrier  against  the 
intrusion  of  their  noise  and  din  upon  these  vast  soli¬ 
tudes  ;  but  yet  they  only  seem  to  do  so.  Against 
the  tide  of  population,  haw  feeble  a  barrier!  for  it 
pours  its  mighty  stream  over  these  great  mountains, 
and  carries  with  it  all  the  elements  of  human  society 
as  they  exist  in  the  east.  However  adventurous  he 
who  first  dared  to  bend  his  way,  far  towards  the 
setting  sun,  over  these  then  pathless  mountains,  to 
lodge  among  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts,  which 
made  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  to  re-echo  with 
their  .howling,  and  their  screams,  and  to  encounter 
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savjige  bands  slill  more  terrible,  the -traveller  nowB 
pursues  his  journey  with  ease,  comfort,  and  luxury.! 
I  have  seen  thousands  availing  themselves  of  these! 
facilities,  pressing  on  towards  the  western  settle-l 
ments,  which  1  travel  to  explore.  Wide  extenciedl 
regions  are  before  me,  affording  rooirt  and  pron.is- 
ing  comfort  to  millions  of  the  present  generation, 
and' those  which  shall  follow  after  if.  How  great, 
how  fertile,  how  diversified,  the  tract  bounded  by. 
these  mountains,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  whose 
ranges  t  am  now  seated,  and  ihe  stony  mountains 
far  to  the  w’est  !• 

The  Alleghany  mountains,  rising  by  little  ridges 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  from  fifty, 
to  one  hundred  miles  in-  width,  stretch  aw’ay  to  the 
north,  one  thousand  miles  in  length,  until  they  reach 
the  Hudson  river.  On  the  east  of  the  great  central 
ridge,  I  have  seen  three  ranges  rising  in  altitude  one 
above  another, — the  South  Mountain,  the  North- 
Mountain,  and  the  Sidling  Mountain,  or  Juniata 
range,,  and  next'  the  Alleghany  proper,,  towering 
above  them  all.  Here,  west  of  it,  is  the  Laurel 
range,  whose  summits  1  have  gained  ;  and  west  of 
me,  and  least,  lies  the  Chestnut  ridge.  Between 
these  ranges  are  interspersed  rich  valleys  of  great 
extent  and  fertility,  already  crowded  with  inhabi¬ 
tants.  and  studded  with  well  cultivated  farms,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  large  houses,  barns,  luxuriant  meadows, 
productive  orchards,  and  waving  with  abundant  har¬ 
vests.  How  have  I  been  disappointed  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Alpine  regions,  in  the 
degree  of  wealth  to  which  they  have  attained,  and 
in  their  progress  in  agriculture,  arts,  and  civilization 
generally ! 

This  great  range  of  mountains,  thus  peopled,  may 
be  considered  as  extending  by  irregular,  and  some¬ 
times  vast  masses  of  mountain,  from  the  Hudson 
river,  through  the  British  dominions,  on  the  north, 
to  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  perhaps  to  the  icy  ocean. . 
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Fifteen  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  the  Stony 
Mountains,  or  North  American  Andes,  stretch  from 
the  Istmus  of  Darien  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  How 
vast  the  valley  between  the  Apalacbian  mountains, 
with  their  northern  continuations,  and  that  great 
western  range, — a  valley,  extending  from  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Gulf  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  a  length  of  four 
thousand  miles,  and  to  the  north  not  less  than  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  miles  wide, — a  valley  embosoming 
many  inland  seas, — a  valley,  through  which  great 
rivers,  some  of  them  three  thousand  miles  long, 
pour  from  age  to  age  their  mighty  streams, — a  val¬ 
ley  embracing  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the 
tropic  of  cancer  to  the  frozen  zone, — a  valley,  en¬ 
riched  with  exhausiless  mines  of  valuable  metals, 
fertile  soil,  boundless  forests,  and  natural  meadows 
of  great  luxuriance,  spreading  farther  than  the  eye 
can  extend  its  vision! 

Such  is  the  vast  and  varied  prospect  over  which 
the  eye  of  the  mind  expatiates  from  this  elevated,, 
craggy  summit.  It  is  into  this  wide  spread  valley 
that  so  many  thousands  from  the  Old  World,  and 
Jrom  the  Atlantic  states,  Z.TC  yeJt-Ely  ‘rsn?ffirring  tbe;--> 
families,  their  fortunes,  their  posterity,  their  alL 
Abundant  is  the  provision  which  the  munificent 
goodness  of  Heaven  has  made  in  these  ample  terri¬ 
tories,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  enrich  them  all. 

In  the  midst  of  these  musings,  I  saw  the  sun,  as  a 
glowing  orb  of  fire,  descending  behind  the  western 
hills.  How  much  of  the  divine  bounty  did  his  rays 
disclose  when  he  looked  forth  this  morning  from  the 
east  upon  the  new  w’orld.^  What  a  numerous  and 
busy  population  has  he  surveyed,  w’hile  making  his 
daily  tour  along  the  heavens  f  Had  he  recorded  all 
that  he  has  seen  for  this  one  day  only,  and  on  this 
continent  alone,  what  an  interesting  chapter  would 
it  form  in  the  history  of  the  human  species!  How 
much  more  will  he  witness  ere  another  morning’s 
rays  greet  our  .Atlantic  coast !  Alas,  what  scenes  of 
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iniquity  has  he  blushed  to  behold,  as  he  has  survey, 
ed  the  doings  of  men,  during  but  one  day  !  Had  he  \ 
noted  in  his  book  all  the  good  and  all  the  bad,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  spectator,  since  first  his  march 
began  to  measure  the  flight  of  time,  omniscience 
alone  could  read  and  understand  the  record.  ’  And 
what!  though  yonder  sun  has  not  recorded  and  car¬ 
ried  with  him  in  his  bright  chariot  this  register  of 
the  deeds  of  then,  still  it  is  written,  even  much  more 
than  the  sun  ever  saw — written  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond  and  engraven  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  by  the 
unerring  hand  of  infinite  wisdom,  that  marks  all  tho 
doings  of  the  children  of  men  ;  and  when  that  set¬ 
ting  sun  shall  have  accomplished  his  last  tour,  the 
book  shall  ke  opened,  and  all  shall  hear  read,  every 
one  that  which  regards  himself,  and  much  that  re¬ 
gards  others.  O,  my  soul,  how  will  the  opening  of 
tliat  book  affect  thee  ?  Will  thy  Saviour  then  craze 
from  the  page  of  thy  life  all  the  record  of  thy  sins, 
and  abolish  the  hand-writing  that  is  against  thee  i* 
This  train  of  solemn  thought  was  interrupted  by  the 
starting  ol  a  deer,  with  branching  antlers,  from 
SVnong  trie  pine  trees,  and  imundiHg  over  the  rocks 
that  lay  just  beneath  me  j  and  I  was  reminded  of 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  inn,  that  1  might 
prosecute  my  journey ;  for  1  intended-  that  night  to 
descend  the  mountain.  This  I-  could  easily  accom¬ 
plish,  for  it  was  a  w'arm  summer  evening,  and  ihe 
full  orbed  moon  already  began  to  shed  her  pale  light 
upon  the  mountain  tops. 

U|)on  my  return  to  the  inn,  I  found  two  travellers, 
who  like  myself  had  determined  to  descend  the 
mountain  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  We  mounted, 
and  set  off  together.  The  one  was  a  man  of  plain- 
appearance,  about  forty-five  years  of  age  ;  his  dress, 
of  gray  cloth,  shaped  according  to  the  fashion  of- 
other  years,  and-  perhaps  of  another  land.  His  vi¬ 
sage  had  the  marks  of  labour  and  some  sorrow, 
while  his  eye  gave  no  equivocal  signs  of-  muchi 
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itiou^ht,  deep  reflection,  and  a  soul  that  rai^ht  be 
set  0.1  fire  by  provocation,  The  other  might  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  smooth  face,  solemn 
'tiiid  pensive  air,  and  measured  gait :  His  dress  was 
a  frock  coat  and  pantaloons  of  bombazette,  and 
waistcoat  of  dark  gray,  all  rather  full  and  large,  with¬ 
out  .one  superfluous  flap  or  button.  He  wore  a  whit¬ 
ish  hat,  witn  a  very  broad  brim.  The  silence  of 
the  company  was  first  interrupted  by  the  latter  tra¬ 
veller,  who,  in  a  grave  tone,  says  :  “  My  friends,  I 
wish  to  know  of  you  your  names.”  “  My  name  is 
D  jnald,”  said  the  other.  “  And  mine  Titos,”  was 
rny  reply.  “  My  name,”  said  the  interrogator,  “  is 
B  I’laface  and  added  “  permit  me  to  ask,  whether 
v.iii  have  one  or  both  of  you  experienced  religion.^” 
i  could  see,  by'  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  Donald 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  gave  his  bridle  some  quick 
twitchq^,  spurred  his  horse,  and  changed  briskly 
twice  or  thrice  his  position  on  saddle ;  but  whatever 
might  have  been  the  workings  of  his  mind,  gestures 
alone,  not  words,  gave  them  utterance.  1,  too,  was 
silent.  Bonaface  rhode  close  by  the  side  of  Donald, 
and  with  more  earnestness  proceeded.  “  Mr.  Do¬ 
nald,  have  you,  1  ask,  experienced  religion  ?  Have 
you  faith  ?  As  we  travel  together,  with  your  leave, 
this  evening,  and  probably  lodge  together,  I  wish  to 
know  how  you  feel  on  religion  This  was  too 
direct  to  be  evaded  by'  silence.  Donald  replied. 
“  That  question  ought  not  to  be  decided  hastily. 
Some  have  not  thought  on  the  subject  of  your  ques¬ 
tion  ;  some  have  thought,  and  cannot  answer;  some 
have  thought,  and  know  what  to  answer,  but  would 
not,  except  to  proper  persons  and  at  the  proper 
tiine.”  “  O,”  said  Bonaface,  “  as  to  that,  I  am 
ready  to  give  an  account  of  my  hope  at  all  times, 
to  all  persons,  and  in  all  places,  if  men  only  hear 
me.  I  want  no  more.”  Donald — “Well,  man.^” 
Bonaface — “  I  was  converted  about  sun-down,  on 
the  3d  of  June,  ten  years  ago  ;  and  1  have  not  been 
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in  any  other  than  a  state  of  grace  since  that  time 
and,  indeed,  though  1  have  always  my  besetlings,  I 
have  for  more  than  five  years,  1  thank  Heaven,  not 
committed  one  sin.  But  hovv  long  1  may  continue 
in  this  sinless  state,  1  know  not ;  how  much  longer 
1  shall  be  in  a  state  of  grace  is  uncertain.  Were  1 
to  die  now,  I  should  certainly  be  saved  ;  but  1  may 
lose  it  all,  and  go  to  perdition  yet;  .“  for  it  is  only 
he  that  cndureth  to  the  end  that  shall  be  saved.’ 
D. — “  Aye,  very  true ;  but  a  good  deal  depends 
0)1  what  it  is  that  a  man  endures  in,  whether  he  shall 
be  saved.”  B. — “  Surely,  it  means  enduring  in  feel 
ing  religion  to  the  end.  1  intend  now  to  endure, 
if  I  can,  to  the  end.  But  yet  1  may  fail,  and  he  lest. 
D.- — “  Not  entirely  f  May  you  B. — “  Yes,  en 

tirely.”  D. — “  Certainly  you  expect  some  pay,  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  for  five  years  of  sinless  perftc 
lion.”  B. — “  1  never  thuuaht  of  that ;  but  it  would 
seem  reasonable  that  1  should  be  better  off  at  any 
rate  than  you,  if  you  live  all  your  life,  and  die  in  sin, 
as  1  fear  you  are  now.”  D. — “  You’ll  be  better  off, 
at  last,  wont  you,  than  the  apostle  Paul  ?  For  by  all 
he  says  of  himself,  (and  he  knew  his  own  case  best,) 
he  always  had  “  a  law  in  his  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  mind.”  He  says,  he  was  not 
perfect,  but  was  only  pressing  forward  towards  the 
mark.  Does  be  not  say  so,  Mr.  Bonaface  f”  B.- 
“  Yes,  he  does.”  D. — “  Well,  as  he  never  was  per 
feet,  until  the  very  instant  of  his  death — and  as  you 
have  been  perfect  for  five  years — and  as  perfection 
is  so  great  a  matter — you  must  expect  to  be  set 
above  him  at  last.  But,  how  comes  it,  when  he  was 
imperfect,  and  you  perfect,  that  he  was  certain, 
**  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi 
palities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea¬ 
ture,  should  be  able  to  separate  him  from  the  love  of 
God?”  B.— “  Sin  might.”  D. — “That  was  a 
thing  **  to  coaie.”  If  your  sin  separates  you,  it  is  a 
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thing  “  to  come.’’  B. — “  Sir,  I  tell  you  sin  is  not  a 
thing,  only  a  quality.”  D. — •*  God  calls  sin  a  thing. 
He  says,  “  do  not  that  abominable  thing.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  sin  is  that  abominable  thing  that  God  hates.” 
B. — “  You  must  not  pretend  to  teach  me.  I  am  a 
preacher.  You  must  not  explain  scripture  to  me. 

It  is  my  business  to  explain  scripture  to  you,  and 
yours  to  receive  it  as  1  expound.”  D. — “Ah,  man!' 
that  is  too  much  like  what  your  name-sake  would 
have  said.”  B. — “  Who  do  you  mean.^”  D. — “  1 
mean  Bonaface,  the  Pope  ot  Rome,  who  was  pro¬ 
claimed  universal  head  of  the  church,  by  Phocas, 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople.”  B. — “  I  never 
heard  of  that.  When  did  it  happen.^”  D. — “Many 
years  ago,  truly.  But  will  you  answer  my  question.^ 
For  whether  sin  be  a  thing,  or  only  a  qtiality,  as  you 
say,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  How  was 
Paul,  a  sinner,  sure  of  salvation,  when  you,  a  perfect 
saiiit,  are  uncertain  but  you  may  fall  away  to  mor¬ 
row,  and  go  to  hell  B. — “I  say  sin  is  only  a 
quality.”  D. — “  God  calls  it  a  thing,  and  he  kr.o>vs 
best.  But  1  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  our  fel¬ 
low-traveller,  Mr.  Titus,  who  has  been  silent  all  this 
time.”  Silent,  indeed,  I  had  been;  for  so  magnifi¬ 
cent  were  the  huge  piles  of  mountain  around  me,  the 
dark  forests,  the  moon  seen  to  our  left  overhanging 
the  mountain  top,  and  casting  her  pale  beams  among 
the  openings  of  the  trees  upon  the  great  high  way, 
cut  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  winding  itb  stately 
course  among  ti:e  rocks,  piled  up  in  wild  confusion 
on  the  precipitous  mountain  side,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  briskness  of  the  conversation  of  my 
fellow-travellers  on  subjects  of  high  import,  I  should 
not  have  been  able  so  to  recollect,  as  thus  to  record 
its  substance.  The  power  of  the  Almighty,  put 
forth  but  a  little  in  the  production  of  these  stupend¬ 
ous  works  that  fill  the  soul  with  admiration,  pressed 
itself  upon  my  thoughts, — that  almighty  power  which’ 
is  pledged  in  the  covenant  of  grace  as  the  only  sale- 
11 
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guard  of  the  real  believer.  Of  that  power,  and  of 
that  consolatory  pledge,  1  could  not  but  think  Bona- 
face  must  have  very  imperfect  conceptions.  He 
could  not  surely  have  read  and  meditated  on  such 
declarations  as  these.  “  The  everlasting  arms  are 
underneath  thee,  and  the  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge.” 

“  1  will  uphold  thee  by  the  right  hand  of  my  righte¬ 
ousness.”  “  None  shall  be  able  to  pluck  them  out 
of  my  Father’s  hand,” — that  hand  that  formed  these 
ponderous  eminences,  “  that  weighs  the  mountains 
in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.”  He  cannot 
have  reflected  upon  the  stability  of  these  mountains, 
settled  on  their  immoveable  foundations,  and  com¬ 
pared  it  with  this  promise  of  him,  **  who  upholdelb 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.”  “  The  hills 
may  depart,  and  the  mountains  be  removed,  but  my 
loving-kindness,  will  I  not  take  from  thee.” 

When  Donald  referred  to  me,  I  suggested  that  as 
I  had  made  a  decision  for  myself  on  the  subject  of 
their  controversy,  it  would  not  be  discreet  to  inter¬ 
fere,  and  thus  the  power  of  two  be  marshalled  against 
one.  Besides,  1  hinted  at  the  unprofltabie  nature  of 
controversy  on  religious  subjects,  unless  conducted 
with  more  meekness,  self  possession,  and  reverence 
for  sacred  things  than  was  commonly  witnessed. — 
Boiiaface  insisted  upon  hearing  me,  said  he  would 
prove  the  truth  of  his  creed  against  all  gainsayers, 
— that  he  felt  his  own  perfect  grace — that  no  one 
could  make  him  doubt — and  that  should  1  espouse 
the  cause  of  Donald,  he  w'ould  have  nothing  to  fear. 
1  replied  that  I  must  bo  excused,  and  that  he  would 
indulge  me  in  dropping  one  hint  only  : — that  the 
perfection  which  he  claimed,  should,  I  thought,  ex¬ 
clude  this  boasting.  This  gentle  rebuke  he  seemed 
to  feel,  and  became  for  some  time  silent. 

As  Bonaface  belonged  to  one  of  those  that  are 
called  the  learned  professions,  and  to  that  one  w'bich 
as  it  is  the  most  important,  ought  to  be  the  most 
learned,  1  endeavoured  to  introduce  some  conversa- 
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tion  on  the  subject  of  that  kind  of  literature,  which  is 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  pursuits  and 
labours  of  the  divine — the  Hebrew  anil  Greek  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New.  He  was  not  backward 
to  enter  on  these  topics.  He  said  he  was  sorry  that 
the  translators  of  the  Bible,  had  shewn  so  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  1  expressed  my  re¬ 
gret  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  ol  dissenting  Irom 
his  opinion  of  the  Hebrew  learning  of  the  translators, 
and  asked  him  to  quote  some  examples  of  error. — 
He  said  that  rtccAe«A,  translated  in  our  version,  a  ser¬ 
pent,  the  animal'  that  tempted  Eve,  did  not  mean  a 
serpent,  but  an  ape,  or  an  ourang  outang,  and  spoke 
with  great  fluency  and  confidence.  1  mentioned  se¬ 
veral  other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  w  here  the 
word  could  not  mean  an  ape,  and  rtfened  to  the 
word  o(p«£,  by  which  nechesh  is  translated  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  must  mean,  not  any  ol  the 
monkey  species,  but  really  a  serpent.  He  could 
make  no  reply,  except  that  Dr.  Clark  was  of  his  d- 
pinion.  I  had  soon  fouqd,  indeed,  he  was  only  de¬ 
tailing  the  trash  of  that  heretical  and  pedantic  com¬ 
mentator,  which  he  gave  as  bis  own — a  trick  which, 
it  is  painful  to  say,  too  many  preachers  of  no  learn¬ 
ing,  practice,. to  impose  themselves  on  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  unsuspecting,  aslearced  men..  Such  disin- 
genuoiisness  deserves  the  most  marked  reprobation. 
Mr.  Bonaface  soon  confessed  himselfno  scholar,  be- 
yond  what  is  made  in  the  primary  schools..  He  did 
not,  indeed,  declaim  against  learning  in  the  ministry, 
as  too  many  illiterate  pretenders  to  that  office  have 
done,  in  justification  of  their  own  ignorance — he 
could  not ;  for  he  had  just  before  applauded  Dr. 
Clark,  as  a  man  of  great  literature.  Besides,  we 
have  now  arrived  to  that  grade  of  intellectual  culture 
in  the  United  Stales,  that  public  sentiment  will  not 
bear  such  declamation,  as  was  formerly  indulged  in 
without  fear.  Of  how  many  preachers,  alas!  is  this 
poor  Bonaface  a.  specimen  ^  These  discussions 
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brought  us  to  a  comfortable  inn,  of  a  village  in  Lig- 
onier  valley,  where  we  had  every  thing  necessary  for 
the  way  faring  man  that  tarries  for  a  night. 


better  to  the  editor  on  the  sixth  vial. 


Sir,  ' 

In  your  last  number  there  are  some  thoughts 
recorded  in  the  exposition  of  the  sixth  vial,  which 
perhaps  require  a  little  farther  elucidation,  as  1  ua- 
derstand  one  part  of  that  vial.  The  three  unclean 
spirits  like  frogs,  you  refer  to  the  errors  which  are  I 
prevalent  in  our  own  times.  All  that  is  there  said  I 


on  the  subject  of  these  errors,  meets  my  approba¬ 
tion.  But  is  it  enough  on  that  part  ofthe  vial  Why  | 
three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs  ?  Let  us  ask  whence  I 
they  proceed  ?  One  is  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  drag¬ 
on,  or  from  the  devil.  The  infidelity  which  spread 
30  extensively  over  America  and  Europe,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  commencement  of  the-  revolution  of 
our  own  country,  is  here  plainly  indicated.  • 

One  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  or  from 
the  civil  power  of  the  nations.  NoW’  what  is  the 
great  object  of  these  powers  ?  The  support  of  their 
own  tyranny,  undoubtedly.  This  is  the  spirit  of  des¬ 
potism,  it  is  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers  of  the  nations, 
and  all  the  detestable  measures  which  they  have  a- 
dopted  for  ine  perpetuation  of  their  misrule. 

The  third  issues  from  the 'mouth  of  the  false  pro¬ 
phet,  or  from  the  Popish  priesthood.  This  is  the  spir¬ 
it  of  superstition— the  gloomy  superstition  which  the 
papal  priests  are  endeavouring  to  maintain.  All 
these,  I  admit  with  your  exposition,  give  rise  to  the 
numerous  and  alarming  errors  of  our  age.  But  we  j 
ought  to  refer  each  to  its  own  proper  source.*  The 
infidel,  the  tyrant,  and  the  priest  of  superstition,  each 
sends  out  hi?  missionaries  into  all  the  earth,  for  tho 
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promotion  of  his  own  peculiar  views;  but  in  the  o- 
1  verruling  providence  of  God,  the  effect  of  all  their 
exertions  is  to  gather  the  nations  to  the  great  and  de¬ 
cisive  battle  of  Armageddon,  when  they  shall  all  be 
overthrown.  May  not  this  too  castsome  light  on  the 
division  of  the  city  into  three  parts,  under  the  sev¬ 
enth  v'ial  ?  Infidelity,  tyranny  and  superstition,  with 
their  advocates,  divide  among  them  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist ;  and 
the  conflicts  which  they  produce,  will  hasten  the  ru¬ 
in  of  the  whole.  This  I  merely  suggest  as  a  hint 
which  may  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  These  subjects 
are  of  great  interest  at  present.  Should  you  think 
ihese  remarks  of  any  value,  they  are  at  your  service 
for  the  Witn  ess. 

Yours, 

We  cordially  approve  the  remarks  of  our  corres¬ 
pondent,  in  the  preceding  letter. — Ed.  Wit. 


MARKS  OF  GRACE. 


In  relation  to  one’s  own  personal  interests,  there 
never  was  a  more  important  question  asked  than  this. 
Is  Jesus  Christ  formed  in  me,  the  hope  of  glory 
We  may  justly  wonder  that  so  many,  who  make  a 
profession  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  labour  so  )itlle  in 
settling  this  point,  so  intimately  connect^  with  their 
present  spiritual  comfort,  and  with  their  eternal  in¬ 
terests.  Those  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who,  in 
attending  to  parochial  visitation,  and  in  examining 
into  the  spiritual  estate  of  their  people,  ask  at  indi¬ 
viduals  the  question — Do  you  attend  to  the  duty  of 
self-examination  ? — often  receive  this  answer,  or  one 
of  the  same  import.  “  I  hope  I  do ;  but  not  so 
much  as  I  ought.”  The  neglect  indicated  proceeds 
partly  from  negligence,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
ignorance  how  to  proceed.  Before  a  man  can  in- 
11* 
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lelligently  examine  himself  as  to  his  vital'piety^  hV 
must  know  what  vital  piety  is. — To  afford  some  aid 
to  those  who  desire  “  to  prove  their  ownselves,”  we 
subjoin'  a  few  evidences  of  the  existence  of  saving 
grace  In  the  heart. 

1.  Faith.  This  term  expresses,  in  its  common 
acceptation,  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  a 
proposition.  It  is  necessary,  in  all  the  active  pur¬ 
suits  of  life.  We  must  believe  that  our  labours  will 
be  crowned  with  success,  or  we  will  cease  to  labour. 
We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  so  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  it  in  the  business  of  religion.  As  it  is  a  saving 
grace,  however,  it  means  more,  much  more  than,  the 
mere  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  certain  pro¬ 
positions.  It  involves  a  belief  that  there  is  a  God,  not 
a  God  of  the  human  fancy,  but  the  God  of  the  Bible 
— the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons, 
but  one  God — the  infinitely  holy,  true,  just,  righteous, 
and  gracious  God — the  God  every  w’here  present,, 
and  knowing  and  beholdiug  all  things — the  God,  to 
whom  an  account  must  be  rendered  of  all  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  whether  good  or  evil.  It  involves 
the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  truth  of  the 
plan  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel,  that  there  is 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesns,  who,  in ,  the  covenant  of  grace  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  engaged  to  satisfy  all  the 
demands  of  the  law  in  the  sinner’s  stead,  that  God 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all — that  he  died  for 
onr  sins,,  the  just  for  the  unjust — -that  he  ever  liveth 
to  iii  ^ke  intercession  for  us — that  he  is  offered  freely 
to  all  who  r'iad  the  Bible,  or  hear  the  gospel  preach¬ 
ed — and  ibat.'lrne  to  his  piomises,he=will  save  every 
one  who  believes-  In  believing,  all  this,  thou  dost 
well.  But  all  this,  as  we  fear  many  flatter  them¬ 
selves,  is  not  saving  faith  ;  for  all  this  the  devils  be¬ 
lieve  and  tremble.  The  faith  of  God’s  elect  involves 
a  ‘  •  t  dial,  appronation  of  all  that  is  believed  not  only 
as  true,,  but  as  good — the  soul’s  approbation,  of  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  all  the  attributes  of 
G),l,  as  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  and  also  of  the 
whole  plan  of  salvation  which  God  has  devised  to 
save  the  sinner.  Many  things  we  believe,  are  coin- 
pelled  to  believe,  which  yet  vve  would  desire  to  be 
far  otherwise.  We  know  it  to-be  true,  and  yet  la¬ 
ment  or  detest  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  While  de¬ 
vils  believe  the  truth,  they,  at  the  same  time,  hate 
it  with  infernal  malignity.  Saving  faith,  then,  must 
involve  the  approbation  of  the  heart  freely  given  to 
3  the  truths  believed  by  the  understanding.  Besides, 
H  contains  a  desire  to  be  personally  interested  in  the 
things  believed  and  approved.  “  The  desire  of  my 
soul  is  to  thee,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thy 
name.”  “  Ttiey  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righte¬ 
ousness  shall  be  tilled.”  In  saving  faith,  therg  is 
even  more  than  all  this,  and  its  principal  act  is  above 
them  all.  -It  consists  •*  in  receiving  Christ,  and  rest¬ 
ing  upon  bun  alone  for  salvation.”  Its  la  nguage  is 
— O  Lord  Jesus,  thou  hast  offered  thyself,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  salvation,  freely  to  me  in  the  gospel, 
and  I  do  take  thee  as  all  my  salvation  and  all  my 
desire,  as  my  Redeemer  and  my  everlasting  portion, 
dirt  tbou'  inayest  save  me  from  sin  and  wrath,  and 
mike  me  for  ever  blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy¬ 
self.  It  resembles  that  act  of  the  nind,  by  which  a 
in  n  assents  to  the  terms  of  a  bargain  proposed'  to 
bi  n;  while  baptism  or  confession  resembles  the 
for  mal  declaration  of  assent,  by  wiiich  the  bargain  is 
rendered  a  legal  covenant  in.  a  tribunal  of  human 
judgment.  He  thaf  thus  believeth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved.  Reader,  find  this  grace  in  tby  heart, 
and  thou  belongest  to  God’s  family,  and  art  an  heir 
o!  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

2.  Love  to  God.  Faith  .worketh  bv  love,  and 
purifies  the  h'^arl.  Friith  williviut  tliis  love  and  its 
purifyin«5  influence  is  dead,  l)einj5  alone.  Love  to 
to  >se  oVjeeu  ‘lul  a;’e  disconiiide  oy  our  senses  is- 
oasily  recogaizecL  Wo  need  exaiuiuc  out  little  tc 
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know  whether  wo  love  a  v^ife,  a  husband,  a  child, 
an  acquaintance,  a  minister — whether  we  are  at¬ 
tached  to  money  and  property.  Indeed  it  seems 
tliat  love  or  hatred  to  all  other  objects,  except  to  I 
the  invisible  and  glorious  God,  is  easily  ascertained 
in  the  operations  of  our  minds.  God  is  so  great,  a 
pure  spirit,  and  discerned  Ijy  faith  only,  that  men  arc 
often  self-deceived  as  to  their  love  or  hatred  of  l.irn. 
In  our  enquiries  after  this  love,  we  w  ill  do  wisely  to 
ascend  to  this  great  object  of  love  through  the  riic- 
dium  of  his  truth  and  his  ordinances.  If  we  love 
the  truth  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  the  house  oi 
God,  where  he  is  praised,  where  prayers  are  ofTeied 
up  to  him,  where  he  is  addressed  in  prayer,  where 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  taught.  If  we  love 
sec^t  and  family  prayer,  the  reading  of  the  w  ord  of 
Goct,  and  the  society  of  God's  people,  where  there  is 
religious  conversation  ;  if  we  love  the  people  of  God 
and  his  church,  we  ought  to  infer  that  we  love  him, 
whose  image  is  beheld  as  in  a  glass,  in  all  these.  It 
is  there  that  the  believer  finds  him  whom  his  soul 
loveth,  and  on  this  account  can  say,  “  O  Lord  I  have 
loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house.”  The  love  of  God, 
to  be  genuine,  must  be  supreme.  Its  language  is 
always,  when  properly  exercised,  “  whom  have  1  in 
heaven  but  thee.^  and  there,  is  none  upon  earth  that 
I  desire  besides  thee.”  The  reason  of  the  love  oi 
God  is  to  be  sought  in  the  excellency  of  his  attri¬ 
butes,  as  in  themselves  worthy  of  supreme  love,  in 
his  relations  to  us  of  father,  husband.  Lord,  Redeem¬ 
er,  friend,  &c.  w'hich  he  sustains  to  his  people,  and 
in  all  the  manifestations  of  his  loving-kindness  to  his 
people  in  their  creation,  preservation,  and  redemp¬ 
tion.  These  never  are,  never  can  be,  separated  in 
the  believer’s  mind,  as  the  ground  of  holy  affections. 
All  the  glory  of  the  godhead  could  not  awaken  one 
sentiment  of  evangelical  love  in  the  soul,  assured  that 
all  these  were  arrayed  against  it  for  its  destruction. 
Again,  how^ever  excellent  an  object  of  contemplation 
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GoJ  raay  be  in  himself,  if  we  had  no  connection 
with  him,  how  could  we  love  him  with  filiaraffec- 
tion?  And  how  great  soever  the  benefits  derived 
from  him  might  be,  were  he  not  in  himself  altoge- 
(her  lovely,  he  could  not  be  altogether  loved. 

He  who  has  in  his  heart  the  principle  of  love  to 
God  will  grieve  that,  by  his  sins,  he  has  offended 
him,  and  will  endeavour  in  the  strength  of  his  grace 
fo  break  off  all  his  sins  by  righteousness.  Thus  the 
principle  of  love  enters  into  evangelical  repentance. 

We  have,  in  our  preceding  remarks,  comprehend¬ 
ed  knowledge  under  faith,  and  connected  love  and 
penitence.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say,  that 
the  principle  of  love  alone  moves  to  repentance  ;  but 
only  that,  without  it,  there  is  no  true  repentance.  A 
regard  to  our  own  interests,  which  sin  ruins,  is  one, 
though  a  stibordinate  cause  of  our  hatred  of  sin,  and 
of  our  effectual  resolution  to  abandon  it. 

3.  A  conscientious  obedience  of  God’s  command¬ 
ments,  out  of  respect  for  .the  authority  of  him  who* 
commands,  and  love  to  the  person  of  the  lawgiver.— 
“If  ye  love  me,”  says  our  Lord,  “keep  my  com¬ 
mandments.”  And  again  “  he  that  loveth  me  keep- 
eth  ray  commandments.”  In  this  evangelical  obe¬ 
dience,  we  must  have  respect  to  all  God’s  laws,  and 
not  those  merely  which  may  be  obeyed  with  conve¬ 
nience,  ease,  and  profit  in  our  worldly  interests ;  but 
those  also  which  demand  the  sacrifice  of  all  these, 
when  God  cannot  otherwise  be  obeyed.  We  must 
be  ready  to  take  up  ourcrossand  follow  after  Christ, 
through  good  report  and  bad  report;  we  must  be  rea¬ 
dy  to  part  with  houses,  lands,  friends,  and  even  life 
itself,  for  the  name  of  Christ,  or  we  cannot  be  his 
disciples.  This  puts  grace  to  a  severe  test,  and  ma¬ 
ny  who  had  long  made  a  fair  profession,  and  much 
show,  in  times  of  tranquility,,  when  religion  demand¬ 
ed  very  few,  and  light  sacrifices,  have  deserted  her 
utterly  in  times  of  tribulation.  No  one  who  practi¬ 
ses  that  new  obedience,  which  constitutes  a  genuino 
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mark  of  saving  grace,  can  live  habitually  and  allov 
ediy  in  the  practice  ol  any  known  sin,  or  in  the  re. 
gleet  of  any  known  dutj.  “  He  that  is  born  ct  (.(di 
cannot  sin”  in  this  way.  No  individual  who  has  a- 
ny  right  notions  ot  sin,  duty,  and  the  doctrines  (>>  ibe 
gospel,  can  ever  examine  his  actions  without  i«itr. 
ring  in  the  examination  to  his  ('riuciples  of  action, 
and  his  motives.  'It  is  always  a  difliciilt  task  to  ex¬ 
amine,  and  appreciate  our  afi'ections,  teelings,  men- 
tal  judgments,  and  volitions  abstractly  :  we  arrive  at 
these  with  greater  ease  and  certainty,  when  traetd 
in  our  actions.  It  is  on  this  accouni  itiat  all  should 
pay  strict  attention  to  their  actions,  in  the  husituss 
of  self  examination.  W  hy  attend  the  house  ol  God? 
Why  pray  in  secret.'*.  Why  in  the  family  Why 
contribute  to  the  support  ot  the  chuit  h  ?  W  by  visit 
and  assist  the  poor  f  Why  avoid  worldly  labour  on 
the  Sabbath  Why  attend  prayer  meetings.^  W  hy 
deal  honestly ?  Why  labour  hard. ^  Some  mofi\e 
moves  us  to  all  that  we  do.  May  that  motive  not 
be  known.^. 

But  after  all  that  a  Christian  can  do,  he  may  still 
be  in  darkness  as  to  his  state.  “I  cannot,”  he  says, 
“be  assured  that  1  find  .aith,  or  love,  or  new  obedi¬ 
ence,  or  any  grace.”  What  then  shall  he  do,.^  I.et 
him  by  ihe  direct  act  of  faith  embrace  the  ofiei  of 
salvation  made  in  the  gospel,  and  rest  upon  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  God  for  his  safety.  ‘"Who  is  there  an.ong 
you  that  fearelh  the  Lord,  and  obeyeth  the  voice  of 
his  sent  servant,  that  walkeih  in  darkness,  and  hath 
no  light ;  let  him  trust  in  tlie  Lord,  and  stay  himself 
in  the  name  of  his  God.”  Here  is  an  express  con> 

maud.  Let  the  soul  in  darkness  say  with  the  pro¬ 
phet  Habakkuk,  in  obedience  to  this  command 
“Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither 
shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines:  the  labour  of  the  olive 
shall  fail,  and  the  fields  yield  no  meat:  the  flock 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no 
herd  in  the  stalls  :  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.” 
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Hcates  and  Terri- 
J  tones.” 

Hates  (»r  , 
increase  or 
decrease 
from  1790 
to  1800. 

Hates  of 
tio.  from 
1800  to 
1810. 

Hates  of 
«io  from 
1810  to 

IHZO 

► 

States. 

Entire 

W.utie, 

slave  po- 

l^e'v  Hampshire, 

—  04.9 

pulation^ 

marsaclmsetts, 

* 

ratio 

fejo  le  Island, 

—  GO.O 

—  71.6 

—  58.3 

from 

roanecticut, 

—  65.6 

—  67.4 

--  68.7 

1790  to 

p  enuont. 

- 

1800,  is 

Middle  States. 

-v-28.2, 

>e\v-York, 

—  3.4 

—  37..“? 

—  32.8 

irom 

ISew-Jersey, 

8.7 

—  14.5 

—  30.4 

1800  to 

Pennsylvania, 

—  54.3 

—114.6 

—  73.5 

1810,  is 

Delaware, 

—  44.4 

—  47.3 

-4-  7.9 

-♦“33.2, 

O'lio, 

from 

/ntliana. 

1810  to 

Sfiuthem  States. 

1820,  is 

Maryland, 

5.4 

2.7 

—  3.8 

-*-29.1. 

Virginia,  . 

18.2 

13.5 

-v-  8.3 

North  Carolina, 

H-  32.5 

26.7 

^  21.5 

iSo  ith  Carolina, 

H-  36.5  . 

34.4 

-f-  28.2 

Georgia, 

h-138.2 

76.2 

.  H-  42.2 

Louisiana, 

277.8 

-*-219.3.7 

Tennessee, 

99.7 

79.9 

Kentucky. 

•♦“244.6 

- 

Alabama, 

57.3 

\ 

.Mississippi, 

-.-389.8 

-*-  20.8 

Illinois, 

92.0 

Missouri, 

1 

Territories. 

' 

• 

Michigan, 

' 

Arkansas, 

- 

Columbia. 

- 

360.3 

•+—  1 8.2 

By  the  last  census  of  onr  population,  it  appears 
that  slavery  shortens  the  lives  of  the  slaves,  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  females.  '  In  .the  census  of  J790, 
and  in  those  of  1800  and  1810,  there  is  no  aecmint 
of  the  number  of  male  and  female  slaves,  or  of  tludr 
different  ages.  In  that  of  1820,  the  males  were  dls- 
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tinguished  from  the  females,  and  each  sex ‘divided 
into  four  classes  according, to  their  ‘ages.  A  compa¬ 
rison  of  these  tables,  and  of ’the  amounts  of  the 
former  censuses,  discloses  not  a  few  of  she  evils  ol 
slavery.  We  have  not  room  for  all  these  calcula¬ 
tions,  however  interesting. — The  loregoing  table  is 
taken  from  a  paper,  by  George  Hervey,  Esq-  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  In¬ 
crease,  per  cent,  is  indicated  by  decrease  bj 


Maine  has  no  slave  recorded  in  any  census;  New" 
Hampshire  none  after  that  of  It-CO;  Massacluisseus 
none.  In  Rhode  Island,  1820,  there  were  45  slaves. 
Connecticut,  1820,  hao  07.  In  Yerniont,  1190, 
there  were  10  slaves;  none  in  any,  census  aftei. 
IVew-York,  1790,  had  upwards  of  21,000;  in  1820. 
10,088,  diminution  more  than  one  half  in  30  years. 
New- Jersey  had  at  the  last  census  7557.  .At  the 
censusof  1790  Pennsylvania  had  4000,  and  in  1820 
only  200.  By  this  time  there  are  probably  none 
there.  Delaware,  1820,  had  4500.  Maryland,  1190, 
had  103,000;  in  1810,  111,000;  in  1820,  107,000. 
Virginia,  in  1790,  had  nearly  293,000;  in  1820,  she 
had  425,000,  an  increase  of  132,(.'00  in  30  years. 
North  Carolina,  in  1790,  had  100,000;  in  1820, 
109,000.  South  Carolina,  in  1790,  bad  107,010, 
and  in  1820,  250,000.  In  Georgia  the  slave  popu¬ 
lation  increased  in  30  years,  or  from  1790  to  1820, 
from  29,000  to  150,000.  In  Louisiana,  the  nunibci 
of  slaves  in  the  same  period  increased  from  3011  io 
69,064.  In  Tennessee  the  slaves  have  increased 
from  13,584  to  80,000  in  20  years.  Kentucky,  in 
1790,  had  12,430;  in  1820  she  had  120,732.  lii 
1820,  Alabama  bad  42,000.  In  Mississippi,  theit 
number  increased  in  20  years  from  3,489  to  32,814. 
In  18z0,  the  slaves  of  Missouri  amounted  to  9722. 
In  Arkansas,  in  1820,  there  were  1617  slaves. 
1820,  the  slaves  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
6377. 
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In  30  years,  or  frooi  1790  to  1820,  the  whole 
ilave  population  increased  90  1-2  per  cent,  or  want¬ 
ed  9  1-2  per  cent  of  being  doubled.  The  free 
population  of  our  country  is  doubled  in  less  than  25 
years ;  so  that,  with  all  the  vast  importations  from 
1790  to  1808,  the  slaves  did  not  double  their  num¬ 
ber  in  30  years.  In  thirty  years  the  load  of  human 
misery  and  national  guilt  is  nearly  doubled. 

It  may  be  said,  much  of  this  increase  is  natural, 
and  cannot  be  avoided.  Because  slaves  have  chil- 
!  dren,  are  these  necessarily  to  be  held  slaves  in  a 
land,  whose  inhabitants  are  sworn  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal?  This 
apology  is  as  feeble  as  another  that  we  often  hear— 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  entailed  them  on  us. 
Not  at  all.  The  colonists  bought  them,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  permitted  ;  but  the  purchase  was  voluntary. 
Whose  was  the  sin  of  21  years  importation,  at  which 
humanity  blushes  ?  Our  own.  It  was  robbery, 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Its  exten¬ 
sion  over  new  states,  and  continuance,  is  a  national 
sin  of  deep  aggravation,  emanating  from  the  corrupt 
fountain  of  the  national  constitution. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  stain  upon  our  national  character  is  annually 
oecoming  more  dark,  and  its  impolitic,  cruel,  and 
immoral  nature,  is  constantly  developing  itself  in  the 
detestable  course  'pursued  by  its  advocates  and 
friends.  South 'Carolina  stands  pre-eminent  among 
her  sister  states  in  an  odious  policy,  in  reference  to 
the  sable  and  unfortunate  sons  of  Africa.  By  her 
constitution,  article  1st, .  sect.'  6th,  she  requires, 
among  other  qualifications,  as  indispensible,  that 
’each  of  her  representatives  be  the  owner  of,  at  least, 
**  ten  negroes !”  No  matter  how  devoted  to  the..  li« 
12 
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berties  of  his  country  he  may  be;  no  matter  how u 
moral  he  may  . be;  no  matter  how  wealthy  he  inayK 
be;  no  matter  bow  enlightened  and  enlarged  his  po>|| 
litical  views  may  be ;  he  can  have  no  place  in  her  I 
legislative  counsels,  unless  he  shall  hold  in  slavery  I 
ten  human  beings,  ten  immortal  spirits,  as  free  by  I 
the  laws  of  Heaven  as  himself!  I 

la  the  spirit  of  this  constitutional  provision,  an  act  I 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  state,  last  win- 1 
ter,  making  it  the  duty  .©f  the  executive  to  seize  I 
every  free  negro,  or  person  of  colour,  arriving  at 
any  port  of  that  commonwealth,  in  any  vessel  of  any 
foreign  power,  or  other  state  ;  and  to  imprison,. and  I 
sell  into  absolute  slavery  such  person,  without  trial, 
without  appeal,  and  without  hope  of  release ;  the 
free  men  of  colour  in  the  marine  service  of  our  own 
national  vessels  not  excepted.  Thus  at  once  dis¬ 
solving  the  federal  compact  which  binds  our  states 
in  union,  declaring  and  making  war  upon  these 
states,  and  upon  every  other  nation,  in  whose  mari¬ 
time  transactio.ns  with  that  stale,  free  persons  of  co¬ 
lour  are  employed.  This  law  has  already  produced 
serious  inconveniences  in  several  instances.  It  has 
called  forth  remonstrances  with  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  from  the  ministers  of  foreign  states,  as  a  wan¬ 
ton  infraction  of  existing  treaties ;  and,  in  August 
last,  being  brought  before  Judge  jobnson,  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  eheited  a  spirited 
and  enlightened  opinion,  demonstrating  its  unconsti- 
tutionalhj',  its  injustice,  and  withal  its  folly.  To  pre¬ 
vent  ahe  intercourse  of  enlightened  negroes  with 
their  slaves,  let  not  such  negroes  be  banished,  but 
sell  them,  retain  them,  and  associate  them  w'ith  the 
South  Carolina  slaves!  Jt  really  seems  that  slavery 
produces  fatuity  of  intellect,  as  well  as  callousness 
of  the  moral  sense,  in  those  who  practise  it. 

We  notice  this  law,  not  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
op  to  scorn  the  state  of  S.  C.  however  well  it  may 
have  merited  that  scorn ;  but  for  the  purpose’of  iti- 
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ivlting  to  the  subject  of  slavery  the  serious  attention 
of  that  portion  of  the  community,  who  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  contemplate,  in  such  incipient  follies  of 
slates,  and  outrages  upon  the  very  forms,  as  well  as 
Ithe  spirit  of  justice,  the  tendency  of  this  abominable 
traffic  in  human  desli,  and  bones,  and  blood,  at  d' 
souls,  to  embroil  and  degrade,  if  not  ultimately  to 
ruin,  our  beloved,  and  otherwise  happy  country. 
Wc  are  alarmed,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  un- 
blusliing  front  with  which  Missouri  contended  for 
the  right  of  holding  slaves,  and  the  still  more  daring 
proposal  in  Illinois,  to  violate  a  solemn  compact 
with  the  United  States,  by  becoming  a  slave  state. 
Should  the  people  of  that  new  commonwealth  be  so 
infatuated,  as  to  dare  to  blot  their  constitution  with- 
the  assertion  of  the  immoral  and  degrading  claim  of 
slavery,  as  a  right,  it  is  devoutly  hoped  there  will  be 
virtue  enough  found  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states  to  enforce,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  the  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  compact  of 
1787,  by  which  the  people  of  that  region  are  for 
ever  incapacitated  to  introduce  slavery. 

While  we  express  this  hope,  we  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  that  those  northern  and  middle  states  are  them¬ 
selves  deeply  involved  with  their  southern,  slave- 
holding  brethren  in  this  lamentable  business.  For 
the  paltry  right  of  a  senatorial  representation,  equal 
to  that  of  the  larger  states,  the  people  of  the  '  little 
northern  states  admitted  into  their  federal  compact 
the  principle,  and  the  practice  of  slavery  ;  giving  as 
a  boon  to  the  slave  districts  the  grant,  which  raises 
three  slave-holders  to  an  equality  with  Jive  northern 
free' wen  \  The  hope  which  we  have  expressed 
above  is  indeed  much  enfeebled,  when  w'e  recollect 
that  the  oath  of  every  member  of  Congress,  whether 
from  north  or  south,  binds  him  for  the  time  to  sup¬ 
port  both  the  principle  and  practice  of  slavery. 

”  We  regret  that  no  liberal,  sincere,  and  efficien't 
plan  is  proposed':  and  urged  by  any  distisguished 
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statesman  in  our  country  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  millions  of  our  slave  population. 
We  rarely  hear  the  evil  whispered,  as  a  national 
cnrne  and  public  plague,  except  for  some  factious  or 
party  purpose ;  or  when  we  hear  of  some  deed  of 
blood,  to  the  commission  of  which,  a  system  of  in¬ 
jury  has  goaded  on  the  unhappy  and  misguided 
wretch,  whom  a  system  of  legalized  injustice  has 
brutified.  To  the  immorality,  and  degrading  effects 
of  the  system,  we  greatly  fear  the  public  mind  is 
very  insensible.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  much 
of  the  occasional  expressions  of  sorrow  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  covers  no  small  share  of  hypocrisy.  Our  reasons 
for  this  suspicion  are,  that  we  see  no  political  man 
refuse  an  office,  because  his  qualifying  oath  obliges 
him  to  recognize  and  maintain  the  principle  and 
practice;  and  very  few  ecclesiastical  men  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  seal  their  professed  belief  in.  the  morality,  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  piety  of  the  slave-holder,  by  breaking 
tp,^  and  with  him  the  sacramental  bread ! 

The  issue  will  be  tremendous.  Humanity  may 
be  pressed,  but  its  spring  is  not  easily^  broken.  The 
day  of  its  reaction, — and  that  day  will  come,: — will 
present  terrible  scenes.  And  where  is  the  friend  of 
human  right,  that,  in  case  of  a  servile  war,  would  ex¬ 
pose  his  life,  in  attempting  to  reduce  to  a  continued 
bondage  the  unfortunate  African,  struggling  for  rights 
which  he  never  forfeited,  which  he  could  not  alien¬ 
ate,  and  which  God  has  guarded  for  him  by  penalties 
unspeakably  awful.  Such  cannot,  surely,  be  found 
among  those  who  sympathize  with  South  America, 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Greece.  The  freedom  of  mil¬ 
lions  in  United,  Republican  America,  is  as  precious 
as  . that  of  millions  in  any  other  region  of  our  world. 
We  conclude  this  paper  in  the  language  of  the 
Statesman  of  J\Ionticello.  We  adopt  it  as  our  own. 
“  I  tremble  for  my  country,  when  I  reflect  that  God 
is  just;  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  for  ever ;  that, 
considering  numbers,  nature,  and  natural  means 
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only,  a  revolution,,  an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among 
ipossible  events;  that  it  may  become  probable  by 
supernatural  interference!  The  Almighty  has  no 
attribute  which  can  take  side  w'ith  us  in  such  a  con- 
lest  ”*  Of  course  none  who  believe  in  or  fear  God 
would  engage  in  it.  In  the  words  of  the  same 
author,  we  find  an  apology  for  our  warmth.  “  It  is 
impossible  to  be  temperate,  and  to  pursue  this  sub* 
ject.”  And  with  him,  “  we  must  be  contented  to 
hope,  under  the  auspices  of  heaven,  for  a  total 
emancipation  ;  and  that  this  is  disposed,  in  the  order 
of  events,  to  be  w'ith  the  consent  of  the  masters,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  their  extirpation.'’!  In  one  of  these 
ways  it  must  be.  May  the  Lord  direct  it  to  be  in 
the  latter.  Let  slave-holders,  let  every  citizen  of 
these  states,  consider  the  matter  in  time.  I'or  the 
oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy, 
now  will  I  arise,  saith  the  Lord.  I  unfl  set  him  in 
safety  from  him  that  pvffeth  at  him. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Ludlow,  has  resigned  his  place  as 
professor  of  sacred  criticism,  ecclesiastical  history, 
&c.  in  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  his  resigna¬ 
tion  has  been  accepted  by  the  synod  of  that  church,  at 
their  late  session  in  the  city  of  Albany.  He  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  eall  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  and  is  in¬ 
stalled.  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  De  Witt,  late  pastor  of 
the  congregation  of  the  South  Dutch  Church,  in  the 
same  city,  has  been  appointed  in  his  place,  and  he  has 
accepted  the  appointment.  We  augur  much  good  from 
this  appointment.  This  gentleman  is  known  to  be  de-^ 
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eidedly  orthodox  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  used  by 
Calvinists,  in  opposition  to  Hopkinsianism,  and  oih< 
er  errors;  he  has  performed  in  an  exemplary  and 
reputable  manner,  his  pastoral  duties  in  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  for  many  years;  and  his  zeal  and  industry 
in  the  cultivation  of  theological  literature,  is  well 
known  to  his  intimate  acquaintances. 

The  low  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Brunswick  di¬ 
vinity  school,  made  it  lately  a  question,  important  to 
be  decided  by  those  who  had  supported  it,-^whether 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  recruit  its  funds,  or  de- 
liver  over  its  library  and  remaining  property  to  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Princeton.  The  supreme  judicatory  of  the  Associ¬ 
ate  Reformed  Church  had  set  the  example  of  such  a 
transfer.  However  some  individuals  may  have  been 
inclined  to  such  a  measure,  it  must  have  been  per¬ 
ceived  that  this  course  would  produce  a  result  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  in  the  secession  church.  An  attempt  to 
abandon  the  Dutch  church,  and  carry  all  its  resour¬ 
ces  into  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  must 
have  resulted  in, shattering- to  pieces  the  fabric  w’hich 
has  been  erecting  for  two  centuries,  in  this  country, 
ou  the  plan  of  the  protestant  church  in  Holland;  as 
the  majority,  at  least,  of  their  clergy,  and  the  great 
mass  of  their  people,  would  have  tenaciously  oppo¬ 
sed  the  surrendering  of  their  orthodoxy  .and  influence 
into  the  hands  of  a  body,  where  the  Hopkinsian  er¬ 
rors  have  made  so  alarming -a  progress. 

An  effort  was  made,  and  it  was  not  made  in  vain. 
IVIanv  thousand  dollars  w'ere  raised  in  a  short  time 
in  the  city  of- New- York,  by  the  subscriptions  of 
private  individuals,  who  contributed  with  a  prompti¬ 
tude  and' liberality  highly  commendable. 

At'  the  last  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,,  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  Salem,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Forest,  .appeared  as  a  commission  .on 
behalf  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  New- 
York,.  before  the  assembly,  claiming  the  library  of 
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I  tbeif'late  theological  seminary  at  NewrYbrk.  Af¬ 
ter  the  commissioners  had  been  heard,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  whose  report  was  adverse  to  their 
claims.  Before  the  assembly  acted  on  the  report, . 

I  Dr.  Proudfit  withdrew  the  claim,  the  other  com¬ 
missioner  having  withdrawn. 

The  General  Assembly  reports  about  the  same 
I  number  of  revivals  as  were  reported  in  the  spring  of 
[  1822 — about  one  in  every  seventeen  of  their  con¬ 
gregations.  The  assembly,  upon  the  whole,  seem . 
yet  disposed  to  favor  these  special  excitements. 

Dr.  Miller  has  published  a  respectable  reply  to  • 

\  professor  Stuart’s  Letters  on  the  Eternal  Sonship. 

I  Lyceums  of  natural  science  have  been  instituted  • 

!  in  Nevv-York,  Newburgh,  Catskill,  Hudson,  and 
Troy,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  all  in  a  flourishing.' 

!  state. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  the  order  of ' 
the  Jesuits  has-been  revived  in  Europe,  by  the  Pope,,. 

^  and  they  have  sent  forth  their  missionaries  info  the 
different  kingdoms  on  the  continent,  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  into  America,  where  they  are  disseminating 
their  idolatry,  their  superstition,  and  their  slavish 
'  principles  with  great  zeal,  and  wre  fear  with  much 
I  success.  They  have  a  college  at  Georgetown,  D.‘C. 
f  one  at  Baltimore,  and  a  seminary  at  Emets, burgh, . 

■  Pa.  They  have  a  convent,  a  school,  and  a  church 
j  connected  with  the  establishment  in  Kentucky. — 

I  They  have  a  nunnery  with  twenty  -six .  nuns  near 
j  Port  Tobacco,  Md.  and  another  with  thirty-six  at 
I  Georgetown,  D.  C.  They  are  also  making,  prepa-  • 
f  rations  for  the  erection  of  similar  establishments,  in 
I  various  parts  of  our  country.  They  are  building 
I  chapels  in  almost  every  town  "and. village,  or  taking 
measures  for  that  purpose;  and  many  who  were  not 
[  known  to  be  Roman  Catholics  are  now  rallying.^ 
1  «ouad  them.  They ,  are  making,  great  progress  in- 
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rousing  and  consolidating  their  energies  every  where. 
Their  power,  which  by  recent  events  has  been  call¬ 
ed  forth  in  Pennsylvania,  may  possibly  decide  the 
pending  election  for  governor,  in  that  state. 


EDUCATION. 

A  plan  was  adopted  at  the  late  session  of  the  sy¬ 
nod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  for  raising  money  to  support  their  theological 
seminary,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  effectual.  It 
is  as  follows: — There  are  generally  from  four  to  ten 
praying  societies  in  their  congregations,  which  meet 
weekly  for  praj^er  and  Christian  conference.  It  is 
recommended  to  each  of  these  to  contribute  monthly 
by  voluntary  donations,  which  shall  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  a  society  treasurer,  who  shall  be  chosen  for 
that  purpose,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  the  sums  contributed,  with  the  names  of 
the  donors.  This  treasurer  shall  pay  over,  semi-an¬ 
nually,  the  moneys  which  he  collects,  into  the  hands 
of  a  presbyterial  treasurer,  whom  the  presbytery 
shall  appoint,  and  from  whom  he  shall  receive 
receipts  of  the  payments  which  he  makes. — 
The  presbyteries’  treasurers  shall  transmit  all  the 
sums  which  tliey  receive  in  this  way,  into  the  hands 
of  the  synod’s  treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  Orr,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  funds  thus  raised  shall  be  exclusively 
appropriated  tD  the  support  of  the  theological  semi¬ 
nary. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  B.  JADOWNISKY. 

This  Jewish  convert,  now  in  his  24th  year,  is  a 
native  of  Poland,  of  which  the  vernacular  language, 
is  his  native  tongue.  As  his  parents  designed  him 
for  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  to  which  character  he  actually 
attained,  he  was  sent  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  that 
object  in  a  Jewish  seminary,  founded  and  endowed 
in  Berlin,  by  a  wealthy  Jew.  He  completed  there 
the  usual  course  of  Rabbinical  study,  under  one  of 
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aieir  most  skilful  teachers,  and  besides  acquired  an 
'  intimate  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  which 
be  both  speaks  and  writes  with  greater  fluency  than- 
any  other.  From.  Berlin,  he  was  sent  to  the  city  of 
I  Solingen,  where  he  continued  f(>r  about  two  years  in 
i  the  character  of  a  Rabbi.  He  there  read  the  He- 
i  brew  New  Testament,  lately  published  in  London, 
and  several  Hebrew,  tracts,  published  iif  proof  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'  It  was  all  new 
to  him.  He  at  first  hesitated,  and  then  was  c6nvin> 
ced  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  true  Messiah--  We 
need  not  say  to  our  readers  that  it  requires  deep 
convictions  and  strong  faith,  to  renounce  Judaism, 
and  make  an  open  profession  of  Christianity ;  for  one 
who  does  so  is  immediately  not  only  abandoned,  but 
oponly  persecuted  by  all  his  brethren.  Before  tak¬ 
ing  this  important  step,  he  resolved  to  make  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Marc-i  who  had  formerly  been  a  Jew,  but  is 
now  a  zealous  Christian  minister  in  the  city  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  in  Germany  ;  by  conversation  with  whom,  his 
convictions  were  strengthened,  and  he  led,  as  he 
hopes,  to  embrace  by  a  saving  faitb,  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  as  his  Saviour.  He  was  received  by  baptism, 
into  the  communion  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  A- 
pril,  1821.  He  now  resolved,  if  possible,  to  become 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  to  his  brethren, 
according  to  the  flesh.  For  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  at  the  advice  of  some  friends,  he  resolved  to 
return  to  Berlin,  and  prosecute  his  studies,  ih  a  the¬ 
ological  seminary,instituted  in  that  city  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth  preparatory'  to  missionary  labours.  On 
his  way  thither,  he  was  introduced,  to  Count  Van 
der  Ricke,  of  whose  liberality  in  providing  an  asylum 
for  those  Jews,  who  are  cast  off  by  their  brethren, 
our  readers  are  already  apprised.  He  was  urged  by 
the  count,  who  at  the  time'  of  Mr.  Jadownisky’s 
introduction  to  him  was  attending,  at  some  distance 
from  home,  a  meeting  of  a  Bible  society,  to  return 
with  him,  and  spend  a  few  weeks  at  his  residence. 
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in  order  to  aid  him  in  maturing  the  measures,  which 
he  was  devising  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews.  He  ac> 
cepted  the  invitation.  .  The  count  having  heard  of 
the  formation  of  a  society  in  the  U.  S.  for  nreliorating  the 
condition  of  the  J.ews, thought  it  important  to  send  an  a- 
gent  to  this  society,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  co¬ 
operation  in  the  great  common  object.  Mr.  J.  was 
offered  and  accepted  this  agency.  He  was  the  bear¬ 
er  of  a  letter  from  Count  Von  tier  Ricke,to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  M’Leod  ofNew-Vork,  Corresponding  Secreta¬ 
ry  of  the  society  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Jews.  This  letter,  in  which  Mr.  J.  is  warmlv  rec- 
ommended  by  the  munificent  and  zealous  count,  we 
have  seen. 

A  part  of  the  winter  of  1822 — 3,  he  spent  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  M’Leod,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knox.  He  has  since 
at  the  advice  of  the  society  in  New-York,  gone  to 
Princeton,  w  ith  a  view  to  prepare  himself  for  beco¬ 
ming  a  member  of  the  theological  school  of  that 
place.  He  has  written  and  published  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,  a  very  respectable  essay  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
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Jenish  Convezsions. — Two  young  Jewish  Rabbi’s 
of  Buditebef,  in  Russian  Poland,  have  lately  aban¬ 
doned  every  thing  for  the  cross  of  the  Messiah,  and 
have  repaired  to  Berlin,  1300  miles  distant  to  ob¬ 
tain*  instruction.  There,  they  have  distinguished 
themselves  greatly  by  their  piety,  humility,  modes¬ 
ty,  and  industry.  Evidences  of  their  sincerity  are 
very  strong.  They  sacrificed  wives,  children,  for¬ 
tune,  home,  family  reputation,  and  esteem  and  love 
of  friends,  in  order  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Christ. 

A  Jewish  Rabbi  at  Nice,  after  hearing  Mr.  Way 
preach,  and  after  many  conversations  with  him,  gave 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  chief  Rabbi 
of  Jerusalem,  in  case  Mr.  W'ay  shouhi  visit  that  city'. 

Hlv.  J\lr.  Frey's  Report. — Some  inleresling  facts 
are  givetj  in  this  document,  lie  left  New-York  De- 
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iteinber  10,  182i.  At  Philadelphia,  the  object  of 
iliis  mission  excited  great  attention.  A  large  and 
pni>st  respectable  Auxiliary  Society  was  formed, 
t  several  of  his  Jewish  brethren  attended  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  word.  At  Baltinaore,  Annapolis,  and 
Washington,  he  met  with  great  hospitality,  attention, 
and  friendship.  Collections  were  made,  and  active 
f  auxiliaries  formed.  At  Richmond,  a  more  than 
usual  attention  was  excited  among  all  classes  of 
people.  The  Jews  themselves  attended  more  nume- 
aroiisly  on  Mr.  Frey’s  preaching  than  at  any  other 
place  since  he  came  to  this  country.  He  was  here 
violently  attacked  by  the  enemies  of  the  Cross ;  but 
I  it  tinned  out  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  At 
{  Georgetown,  S.  C.  he  was  received  by  his  brethren 
I  in  a  manner  unexpected  and  unprecedented.  And 
in  Charleston  he  met  with  unlooked  for  encourage¬ 
ment.  By  his  brethren,  and  by  Christians  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  he  was  received  with  distinguished  ' 
1  kindness.  His  reception  too  at  Savannah  was  very 
pleasant. 

His  whole  journey  occupied  six  months  and  nine 
days:  He  travelled  2365  miles — preached  196  times 
— collected  about  $4600 — and  formed  51  auxili¬ 
aries.  These  will  form  a  permanent  source  of  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  Society.  Besides,  much  information  has 
been  .diffused  of  the  state  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  American  Meliorating  Society — 
erroneous  impressions  have  been  removed — objec¬ 
tions  answered — and  a  sacred  flame  of  zeal  in  the 
cause  enkindled  in  the  breasts  of  thousands. 

London  Tract  Society. — 5,711,000.  tracts  have 
been  disU’ibufed  by  this  society  the  past  year;  and 
upwards  of  fifty-one  millions  since  its  formation. 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  society  were 
nearly  £9000.  The  committee  recommend  to  their 
Auxiliary  -Societies  the  plan  of  circulating  monthly 
I  ,  a  number ,of  tracts,  by  way  of  loan,  done  up  in  stiff 
!  covers. 
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The  London  Home  Missionary  Society  baa 
stations,  22  missionaries,  who  preach  in  189  villasetlt 
and  have  nearly  3000  in  their  sabbath  schools.  j| 
-  Red  River  Indians.— ^The  English  Church  Mis 
sionary  Society  established  a  misision  at  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  European  traders  and  l-ainiers  on  Rej 
Kiverin  1820.  Rev.  Mr.  W  est  was  appointed  the 
first  missionary;  and  has  since  been  joined  by  Mr 
Harbridge,  a  scleoolmastcr ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  hat 
probably  ere  this  arrived  to  become  a  fellow  la¬ 
bourer.  “  From  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
to  the  farthest  known  point  toward  the  north,  and 
from  Canada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  no  Protestant 
missionary  is  found,  seeking  to  introduce  the  know 
ledge  of  Christianity  among  the  native  Indiani 
Mr.  West  has  obtained  three  Indian  boys  as  sebo 
lars,  who  appear  very  promising,  and  will  be  able 
to  increase  their  number,  if  British  charity  will  sup¬ 
port  them. 

Bible  in  Denmark. — In  seven  years,  after  the  first 
Bible  society  was  formed,  more  than  80,000  Bibles 
and  Testaments  were  circulated  through  the  stales 
of  Denmark  by  the  agency  of  four  societies, 

Bible  in  Iceland. — It  is  reported  by  the  Rev. 
Dean  Helyeson,  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Society, 
that  every  family  throughout  the'  island  is  now  in 
possession  of  a  Bible  or  a  New  Testament ;  and 
these  sacred  books  are  diligently  read  during  the 
long  winter  evenings.  Iceland  contains  about  10,000 
families. 

Bible  in  South  America. — Mr.  Lynch  of  Lima  re 
ceived,  last  year,  from  London  a  consignment  of 
500  Spanish  Bibles,  and  500  Spanish  New  Testa 
ments.  He  sold  the  Bibles  at  $3  each,  and  the 
Testaments  at  6  rials,  within  two  days  after  receiv 
ing  them. 

Extracts  from  the  Scriptures- are  now  used  as 
reading  lessons  in  the  schools,  established  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili. 


